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A  New  Masterpiece 


ty£^  LIBERTY  No.  2  TRUMPET 


IMPROVED  UESION  AXD 
COXSTRl'CTION 

ValvM  arr  l.awere4  Klvlaa  kil¬ 
ter  tacrr  iMMiltioa.  aataral  poai- 
tloa  far  ana,  arlth  batter  roataet. 
TN'BW  TYPE  OP  VALVES,  faster. 
Barer  aetlaa. 

SalM  Beveled  Type  Hlai  la  Bell, 
addiap  streasih  aad  welKbt 
where  aitMt  aeeded,  aad  iadi- 
^idaal  beaaty  la  appearaaee. 

Extra  Lcwirth  la  Taalaic  Slide, 
aaioather  warklas-  with  extra 
taalac  leapth. 

Madera  Braelair  aad  Triai- 
Bilava,  Klvlad:  better  roaatraetlaB 

aad  added  heaaty. 

New  aad  Madera  Eaarraviadr. 
rreatlap  .  a  heaatifal,  twa-taaed 
edrtet  OB  the  revaiar  atodel  aad 
aa  artlstle  foar-toae  eBeet  oa  the 
Sllvertaae  Model. 

Stady  the  illaatratloa  aad  aee 
haw  every  laeh  of  this  tnuapet 
haa  beea  ehaaped,  latpraved  aad 
Bioalded  lata  the  aioat  perfeet 
aad  Bloat  heaatifal  traaipet  ever 
Blade. 


Here  is  a  new  trumpet  that  every  player  will  want 
the  moment  they  see  and  try  it.  Because  the  play¬ 
ing  qualities  are  so  greatly  improved,  the  tone  so  mar¬ 
velous,  so  responsive  and  easy  to  play,  and  so  beautifully 
designed. 

The  ‘'King'*  Liberty  Nc.  2  has  magnetic  brilliance  of 
tone  with  power  unlimited;  yon  can’t  force  the  tone  to 
a  breaking  point;  it  takes  all  you  ran  give;  force  it 
hard  as  yon  can  and  the  tone  just  gets  bigger,  and  best 
of  all  it  just  naturally  plays  in  perfect  tune,  making  hard 
work  easy. 

Never  before  has  a  trumpet  been  made  with  so  many 
good  qualities,  indnding  the  most  distinetive  beauty  in 
design  and  finish.  Every  inch  shows  new,  added  im¬ 
provements  in  design  and  greater  beauty  in  style  and 
finish. 

Balanced  so  when  held  in  playing  position  it  gives 
perfect  comfort  and  control  in  playing,  making  yon  feel 
master  of  the  instrument.  It  has  proven  irresistible  to 
every  player  who  has  tried  it. 

It  just  has  everything,  tone  yon  have  craved  for;  in¬ 
tonation  better  than  ever  known  before;  finest,  surest 
and  fastest  valve  action;  distinction,  grace  and  beauty, 
all  moulded  into  a  modern,  ideal  trumpet.  ' 

It  is  Every  Inch  a  KING  stmunt 

PRICES  Regular  BaU  SUverB^ 

liah  I— Brass,  highly  polished,  engraving  brought  out  in  relief.  On  Sterling  Silver 

Bell,  engraving  in  relief,  inlaid  with  gold .  f  ggjs  glISJS 

liah  U — Silver  plated,  satin  finish,  engraving  in  relief  with  high  points  brought  out 
by  hand  burnishing.  Octagon  mouthpipe  receiver,  braces,  ferrules,  water  keys  and 
high  spots  hand  burnished.  Inside  of  bell  gold  plated  burnished.  On  Sterling  Silver 

Bell,  engraving  inlaid  with  gold .  ItSJS  ISMS 

Finish  III — Silver  pla- 

_  ted,  satin  finish,  en- 

graving  in  relief 

valve 

water  keys 

burnished  ...  IICJS 
Fiaiah  IV— Gold  pUted, 
en- 

valve  ferrules 

spots 

. 

ArtiaU’  Sasdal— Gold 
bur- 


NEW  TRUMPET  CREATES 
I'NPAR.YLLELED  ENTHUSIASM 


Aloia  Hrahy  (at  right),  Plrat 
Traaapet,  ClevelaaO  Syasphony, 


Pint  to  try  the  aew  King  Traas- 
pet,  took  it  to  a  SyasphoBy  Re- 
hearaal,  where  it  aroaaeit  the 
eathaataBBi  of  hia  eolieagaea, 
rvea  the  Diveetor  coaaaieBtiag 
upon  it.  It  took  Mr.  Hraby  by 
at  one  aad  he  aaid  **Yob  have 
aoBsethiag  la  thia  traaipet  I  have 
never  foaad  In  any  other.  Sach 
asarveloaa  toae.  aaeh  eaae  of  play- 
iag.  aaeh  perfeet  latoBatioa  ia 
heyoad  ail  that  I  ever  expected  to 
Sad  In  a  traaipet.  It  haa  every- 
tSIag." 


THE  TRUMPET  SECTION  OP 
THE  CLEVELAND  SYM¬ 
PHONY  ORCHESTRA 


eluded  with  Trumpets  with  regular  bell.  traaipet  that  they  iasasediately 

Gladstone  Case  included  with  all  Trumpets  a  sh-a. 

with  Sterling  Silver  Bell.  ordered  them.  The  more  they  aae 

Gladstone  Case  supplied  with  regular  bell  *R*  Liberty  No.  2,  the  more 

Trumpets  at  n*M  additional.  eathaalaatie  they  become. 

SEE  AND  TRY  THIS  NEW  KING  TRUMPET 

— w— Pill  in  coupon  for  details  and  receive  latest  copy  White  Way  News  No.  6. 

Please  send  me  FREE;  DWhat  other  instrument  do  you  play  or  want  Information 

□  F*ull  details  of  how  I  can  try  the  new  KINO  trumpet  with-  on? . 

out  being  obligated. 

□  The  new  “White  Way  News”  No.  C,  Just  out — 66  pages  of 

valuable  and  interesting  information:  “Ensemble  Playing”  Name  . . 

by  Del  Staigers.  “Cornet  and  Trumoet”  by  Walter  Smith. 

“Tips  to  Bass  Players"  by  William  Bell  and  others.  Address  . 


New  Gladatoae 

Trampet  Caae — Price  B28.M 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


lerior 


Addnu. 
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BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  903  Buescfact  Block.  Elkhait.  lad.  i4t 

Gaodcmen:  Please  send  complete  iafonnanon  about  the  new _ 

(mendoa  instrumeoc).  If  complete  catalog  is  wanted  mark  an  X  in  this  square  Q 
and  state  position  in  school _ ■ _ 


For  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  been 
making  instruments  of  the  type  you  see  on 
this  page.  In  that  time  we  have  brought  out  many  improvements.  Never,  m 
all  of  our  experience,  have  we  seen  anything  so  fully  excelling  all  predecessors, 
as  do  these  new  models — a  new  comet,  new  trumpet,  new  trombone,  and 
two  new  saxophones. 

These  are  not  rr-models.  They  are  emphatically  not  the  "old  car  with  a  new  coat 
of  paint,"— the  "old  bouse  with  a  new  front  porch."  They  are  new  creations,  unrestrained 
by  traditions;  they  are  new  because  they  overcome  the  old  accepted  deficienci&;  they 
are  new  because  they  speak  with  new,  thrilling  voices,  reach  new  breadths  of  power. 
They  set  new  standards  oi  scale  accuracy;  brush  aside  mechanical  limitations  in  their 
sensitized  action.  They  are  so  new  today  diat  they  will  still  he  far  ahead,  no  matter 
when  you  read  these  lines. 

In  this  advance  announcement  we  are  not  attempting  to 
tell  you,  specifically,  about  each  of  these  instruments.  Space 

will  not  permic  As  a  musician;  young,  ambitious,  inquiring;  _ ^  ^  ^ 

you  will  want  the  full  glowing  storycA  year  instrument, — or  as 
a  teacher  and  conductor  you  will  want  the  whole  story,  for  your 
guidance  in  guiding  others.  For  both  of  you  we  have  prepared  V 

the  faca  in  interesting,  fully  illustrated,  accurately  descriptive 
form.  We  ask  you,  now,  to  call  at  your  local  music  dealer^s  for 
your  copy  of  this  booklet,  and  while  there,  examine  and  try  at 
least  one  of  these  instruments.  If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you, 

Trumpmt 
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These  new  insmuneati  are 
inch  an  improvement  over 
former  models  that  profes¬ 
sional  musicians  are  adopting 
them  at  once  wherever  they 
are  introdneed.  Mail  coupon 
below  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture.  Easy  terms.  Fair  trade- 
ins.  Mail  coupon  now. 


WE  ARE  MAKING  AMERICA  MUSICAL 


An  outstanding  6gure  in  tbe  School  Music  Association 
of  Wisconsin  is  Alex  Enna  of  West  De  Pere  who 
has  serred  as  its  president,  vioe^resident  and  a  meuihcr 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  For  the  past  nine  years  he 
has  hoen  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  West  De  Pere 
Schools  and  choir  master  or  director  of  music  for  a 
number  of  other  organisations.  Under  his  direction  the 
Nicolet  High  School  Band  has  plaeed  first  in  Class  C 
in  the  last  three  National  Contests,  winning  special  hon* 
orary  mention  in  Evanston  last  June.  Competing  in 
different  classes  the  band  has  a  record  of  seven  firsts  and 
a  second  in  the  last  eight  years  of  State  competition.  It 
is  all  the  more  remai^ble  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  school  has  an  enrollment  of  228  students,  114  of 
whom  are  enrolled  in  the  instrumental  department. 

Mr.  Enna  comes  from  a  family  of  musicians,  the 
most  outstanding  of  them  being  his  uncle,  August  Enna, 
who  has  many  musical  works  to  his.  credit  and  whose 
operas  have  b«gn  produced  in  the  most  famous  European 
music  centers.  His  brother,  Emil  Enna,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  well  known  as  a  composer,  concert  pianist- 
lecturer  and  critic. 

Mr.  Enna  himself  received  his  early  training  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  under  Valdemar  Lincke  and  Rosenberg, 
later  continuing  his  studies  under  Spengel  in  Germany. 
After  coming  to  this  country  he  furdmi^  his  education 
at  Northwestern  University  with  Lntkin  and  Hackett 
and  under  other  well-known  teachers  in  Chicago,  notably 
Vandercook,  Innes  and  Giddings.  A  faithful  attendant 
of  the  clinics  and  summer  schools,  Mr.  Enna  keeps  well 
abreast  of  the  latest  movements  in  school  music  as  the 
success  of  his  band  testifies. 


Something 

NEW 

to  start  your 

New  Year 


“®“4Toies 

Vol.  II  of  the  4-Tone  Folio 

By 

IRVING  CHEYETTE 

•nd 

CHAS.  J.  ROBERTS 

A  NOTHER  album  of  4-part 
instrumental enaemblea for 
all  woodwind,  reed  and  brass 
instruments,  by  the  same  men 
who  created  The  4-Tone  Folio. 

The  orislnal  plan  ha*  baan  pre- 
aarvad:  that  U,  all  compoaitlona  arc 


baas,  a  fifth  part,  bains  In  the  piarto  or 
other  accompaniment  part. 

In  Mora  4- Tones,  however,  some 
chansss  have  bean  dasmsd  advisable. 
Flutes  and  Oboes  are  now  in  one  book. 
The  Bb  Tenor  Saxo^one  quartet  has 
baan  omitted.  An  Eb  Baritone  Saxo¬ 
phone  has  been  added  to  the  accom- 
panimant  parts. 

The  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  quartet  now 
contains  three  Eb  Altos  and  1  Bb 
Tanor.  The  Trombone  quartet  now 
has  three  Trombones  and  a  Tuba.  Thus 
these  two  groups  have  been  made  com¬ 
plete  without  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
part. 

CONTENTS:  The  Spacious  Firma- 
ment,Haydn.— Choral  from  “Sleepers, 
awakel”,  Bach.— Minstrel  B<w— Deep 
River— Aria  from  “Orpheus  ,  Gluck- 
—  Song  of  Farewell,  Mendelssohn.  — 
March  from  “L’ArleaiensM*’  Suite, 
Bixst.  — Ave  Maria,  Arcadelt.—  Theme 
from  First  Symphony,  Brohms.  — 
Loreley,  Jilcher.  —Theme  from  Ninth 
Symphony,  Bsethoern. 

rUBLiSHED  FOE:  Violins,  Violas, 
CsUos  (Bassoons),  Flutes  (Oboes),  Bb 
Qarinsts,  Homs  In  F,  Bb  Trumpets 
(Cornets),  Bb  Altos  (Mellophonsa),  3  Bb 
Alto  SaxoplMnas  and  1  Bb  Tenor  Saxo¬ 
phone,  3  Trombones  (BaritotMs)  and 
Tube. 

PuUiMktd  in  Indimiuat  Bookt  (4 
paru  in  scare).  Price,  tack  book. 

$  JO— Piano  $.f0. 

•Strint  Bate  Trombone  (Baritone)  and 
Eb  Bariioru  Saiopkorte  (otu  book) 
$J0 

CARL  FISCHER,  hR. 
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and  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  Jot  tha  School  Band  Field 
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More  about  Interlochen. 
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Entered  as  second 
nnder  the  Act  of  1 
August  by  the  Schoe 
year^  United  States, 
one  'year.  Foreign 


#  Bill  Ludwig  Jr. 


Student 

Tells 


HOW  can  you  spend  your  vaca¬ 
tion  studying  music?  That  is 
a  question  that  some  of  my 
feilow  students  have  asked  me  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  They  say:  “Don’t  you 
get  enough  of  the  Do,  Re,  Mi  scales, 
arpeggios  and  sonatas  all  through  the 
winter  months  without  continuing 
during  the  summer?”  Well,  perhaps 
a  little  explanation  Is  in  order  and 
that  is  what  prompts  this  article. 

I  can  see  clearly  that  a  lot  of  you 
fellows  have  but  a  very  vague  idea  of 
the  National  Orchestra  Camp  and 
what  really  goes  on  there.  I  don’t 
think  I  need  dwell  on  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds,  situated  between  two 
beautiful  lakes,  with  the  girls’  camp 


Composed  of  150  student  musicians, 
the  orchestra  is  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  It  rehearses  two 
hours,  daily,  gives  two  concerts  a 
week,  sight  reading  and  extras  in¬ 
cluded.  Places  are  held  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis,  with  weekly  tryouts,  of 
each  section.  Discipline  is  kept  very 
easily  as  you  are  always  eligible  for  a 
back  seat. 

Bach  week  brings  a  guest  conduc¬ 
tor  and  a  compete  change  of  program. 
These  conductors  are  the  finest  in 
the  world,  such  as  Joseph  Maddy, 
Vlademire  Bakelenlkoff,  Howard  Han¬ 
sen  and  others.  Orchestra  rehearsal 
is  held  in  the  morning,  and  band  in 
the  afternoon.  Each  section  receives 
special  training  from  a  prominent 
symphony  mao,^  who  will  also  give 
you  individual 'Insmiction. 

To  keep  up  with  the  j-apidly  ex- 
padding  orchestra,  the  library  has 
grown  larger  each  year,  until  now  it 
contains  |30,000  worth  of  music,  rival¬ 
ing,  if  not  surpassing,  many  symphony 
libraries.  Librarians  are  working 
continuously  to  supidy  the  three  or¬ 
chestras,  three  bands  and  two  choruses 
with  the  necessary  mnsic. 

The  band  schedule  is  similar  to  the 
orchestra  in  relation  to  the  discipline, 
tryouts  and  sectionals.  Rehearsals 
are  held  for  two  hours  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  A.  A.  Harding  and  Ralph  Rush 
share  the  role  of  director  with  Gold¬ 
man,  McAllister,  Clarke,  and  Bannon. 
Through  the  generosity  oC  “Colonel” 
Harding,  the  camp  has  access  to  the 
entire  Sousa  Library  and  Professor 
Harding’s  own  personal  arrangements. 

This  100  piece  band  is  the  most 
actiye  of  the  groups,  playing  uhsohed- 


on  one  lake  and  the  boys’  a  half  mile 
distant  on  the  other,  the  music  bowl, 
cottages  and  hotel  in  the  center.  Such 
surroundings  you  can  find  in  other 
places,  but  the  musical  atmosphere 
that  exists  at  Interlochen  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Here  you  meet  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  all  Intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  music  and  everyone  as 
busy  as  be  can  be.  But  let  me  show 
you  around.  .  .  . 

Upon  arrival  at  Interlochen,  cabin 
assignments  are  made,  uniforms 
issued  and  all  Individuality  is  lost. 
From  now  on  you  are  an  important 
part  of  the  great  organisation  of  the 
camp.  There  are  twenty  cabins  in 
each  camp,  each  housing  twelve  stu¬ 
dents  and  two  counselors.  The  boys 
have  their  own  mess  hall  and  the  girls 
eat  In  the  hotel.  This  is  what  the 
program  for  the  day  looks  like: 

7:00  a.  m. — Rise,  take  dip  in  lake. 

7:30 — ^Breakfast. 

8:00-8:36 — Clean  up.  Inspection. 

9:00-11:00 — Orchestra  rehearsal. 

11:00-12:00— Chorus. 

12:00-1:30 — Dinner  and  rest  period. 

1:30-2:30 — Music  or  recreation. 

2:30-4:00 — Band  rehearsal. 

4:00-5:30-Bi>orto. 

6:30-6:00— Swim. 

6:00-7:30 — Supper  and  rest  period. 

7 :  SO-8 :  SO — Ensembles. 

9:30 — ^Bhrerybody  in  cottages. 

10:00 — ^Taps. 


Above,  Bill  Ludwig,  Jr^  potes  with 
the  belUyra,  on  instrumeiU  of 
growisig  popularity.  But  BilTt  firtt 
love  it  the  drum,  and  in  that  "rolT' 
you  tee  him  below. 


This  is  the  National  Music  Camp  Orchestra  as  they  appeared  for  one  of  their  performances  in  the  Court  of  States  at  a 
Century  of  Progress.  Dr.  Maddy  is  seen  at  the  director's  startd.  The  entire  student  body  of  the  camp  were  guests  of  the 
Fair,  and  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  memorable  occasions  in  camp  history. 


uled  concerts,  representing  the  camp 
at  parades  and  “pinch-hitting”  for  the 
orchestra.  It  is  a  military  organiza¬ 
tion  which  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa 
would  be  proud  to  direct,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  past. 

The  usual  arrangement  for  pupils 
is  to  take  one  major  (band,  orchestra 
or  chorus)  and  two  minors.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  class  in  acoustics,  wind  in¬ 
strument  class,  string  class,  conduct¬ 
ing,  harmony,  etc.  However,  there 
are  exceptions.  Blech  course  lasts  a 
full  eight  weeks  and  is  complete.  You 
are  graded  accordingly  and  you  re¬ 
ceive  a  diploma  with  your  credits  at 
the  end  of  the  summer. 

As  a  diversion,  operettas.  All  State 
groups  and  faculty  concerts  are 
planned  for  the  students. 

You  may  indulge  in  any  sport  you 


wish.  There  are  six  cement  tennis 
courts,  two  beautiful  lakes,  an  ath¬ 
letic  field  and  a  baseball  diamond. 
There  is  a  fine  golf  course  near  the 
camp.  All  field  day  is  planned  to 
give  the  campers  a  breathing  spell. 
At  this  time  they  may  indulge  in  ath¬ 
letic  events  or  go  to  Traverse  City 
for  supplies — and,  possibly,  a  show. 
Dances  are  a  regular  feature. 

The  camp  is  divided  into  three 
groups:  High  School,  Alumni  and 
Supervisors.  Each  has  its  own  band 
and  orchestra.  The  Alumni  Band 
acted  as  the  official  band  for  the  State 
of  Michigan  at  A  Century  of  Progress. 
The  entire  high  school  camp  spent 
four  days  as  guests  of  the  FVtir.  Al¬ 
together,  during  the  two  months  all 
six  groups  played  a  total  of  60  con¬ 
certs. 


In  closing,  1  want  to  state  that  this 
camp  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  and  is  Just  beginning.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  notice  now.  Elven  you 
feel  that  you  have  been  there,*  don’t 
you?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  that  two 
months  up  there  will  set  you  right  for 
life  and  1  mean  that.  You  will  go 
away  from  there  with  a  new  spirit,  a 
new  will  to  push  forward  and  above 
all  “To  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.”  Because  if  you  don’t,  you  will 
find  old  Stone  Face  campin’  on  your 
trail  like  it’s  never  been  camped  on 
before,  believe  you  me. 

The  friends  and  personal  contacts 
you  make  there  will  last  a  lifetime. 
You  will  meet  fellow  campers  at  good 
ole  Interlochen  all  over  the  world. 
And  if  you  ever  get  the  opportunity, 
ask  one  of  those  people  about  the 
“Interlochen  Spirit”  and  he’ll  tell  you! 
Go  on,  that’s  a  dare! 

Well,  here’s  to  Maddy;  here’s  to  Qid- 
dings;  here’s  to  everyone:  Interlochen 
we  love  you! 

"What  is  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to 
that  unknown  song  —  of  which  death 
sounds  the  first  solemn  note.’’ — Frans 
Lisst. 


What  fun  these  four  of  the  camp 
percussion  section  will  have  ex¬ 
hibiting  this  unusual  picture  to 
their  grandchildren  and  telling 
them  M  about  the  great  WorltTs 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1933.  The 
widely  famed  Sky-Ride  is  seen  in 
the  background.  Those  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  are,  left  to  right,  BUI  Ludwig, 
Jr.,  Oak  Park,  Illinoit,  bast  drum; 
Helen  Lenander,  Minneapolis,  snare 
drum;  Francis  Bennett  of  Flint, 
Michigan,  side  drum;  and  Fred 
FenneU  of  Clevdand,  Ohio,  tym- 
pani. 


THE 

^and 

Scores  a 

Touchdown 

By  Mark  H.  Hindsley 

Director  of  Music,  Clevelend  Heights,  Ohio,  High  School.  Author  of  "Bend  Attentionl" 


IT  is  during  the  closing  minutes  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  crucial 
game  of  the  season.  The  score  is 
0-0.  All  the  way  both  teams  have 
been  Ighting  to  gain  an  advantage — 
to  get  into  position  to  score.  Now 
“alma  mater’*  seems  to  be  getting  her 
chance.  The  home  team  has  the  ball 
on  the  opponents’  ten  yard  line,  and 
it  is  first  down.  The  great  crowd  is 
in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  noise. 

There  goes  the  play!  No  gain.  The 
opposing  line  was  like  a  stone  wall. 
Another  play,  this  time  a  wide  end 
run.  R  looks  good — no,  there  is  some¬ 
one  getting  through  the  line!  He 
makes  a  perfect  tackle,  resulting  in  a 
two  yard  loss.  In  goes  a  substitute 
for  the  home  team!  Ah,  a  trick  play 
ia  forthcoming,  no  doubt  Another 
play,  through  the  line  for  three  yards, 
and  time  out  is  called.  The  time¬ 
keeper’s  gun  is  in  his  hands — ^time  for 
one  more  play!  The  crowd  is  wild, 
while  the  players  are  in  their  huddles. 

During  the  last  few  minutes  another 
bit  of  excitement  has  prevailed  among 
a  group  along  the  sidelines,  almost 
unnoticed  by  the  spectators.  The 
group  is  the  school  band.  With  three 
minutes  to  play,  the  call  goes  out — 
“Ready  for  the  parade!’’  Overcoats 
and  gloves  are  quickly  removed, 
march  folios  disappear  into  uniform 
pockets. 

“Caps  on  straight!”  shouts  the  di¬ 
rector.  “Warm  up  those  mouth¬ 
pieces!  Limber  up  your  fingers!  Get 
some  blood  into  your  legs!  Smooth 
out  your  coats  over  there,  and  adjust 
your  white  belts!”  He  can  hardly  be 
heard  above  the  din  of  the  crowd,  but 
the  band  feverishly  gets  itself  ready, 
all  the  while  trying  to  keep  its  eyes 
on  the  game.  Last  minute  parade 
pointers  are  given. 


“What  about  that  first  note,  trum¬ 
pets?  Plenty  of  punch!  Plenty  of 
bass  drum  there.  Bob,  and  watch  the 
tempo!  Keep  your  eyes  open,  all  of 
you,  and  watch  those  ranks  and  files! 
Get  your  feet  off  the  ground — let’s 
see  some  snappy  marching!  Remem¬ 
ber  that  second  strain  of  ‘On  Wiscon¬ 
sin’ — no  repeat!  And  Art — be  sure  to 
give  that  signal  on  the  first  beat  of 
the  Meventh  measure,  not  the  eighth! 
Let’s  have  a  nice  step,  Lee,  and  don’t 
forget  we  changed  that  countermarch 
from  the  five  to  the  ten-yard  line! 
One  minute  to  play!  Let’s  go,  band, 
and  keep  oft  the  playing  field!” 

The  band  moves  quickly  to  the  end 
of  the  field  and  gets  into  formation 
behind  the  goal  posts.  The  tumult 
goes  on,  the  band  members  trying 
hard  to  keep  their  minds  on  both  the 
game  and  the  parade.  There  goes  the 
last  play!  Yea — it’s  a  touchdown! 
And  there’s  the  gun!  “O.  K.,  Lee, 
let’s  go!  All  right,  band,  what  about 
a  real  parade!” 

And  so  the  scene  changes  quickly 
from  a  climactic  football  game  to  a 
performance  which  has  grown  to  be 
almost  as  attractive  as  the  game  it¬ 
self.  In  the  modem  version,  no  foot¬ 
ball  game  is  complete  without  band 
ceremonies  before  the  game  and  be¬ 
tween  the  halves,  with  suitable  stir¬ 
ring  music  during  the  progress  of  the 
game. 

The  football  season  is  a  time  of 
great  opportunity  for  the  school  band. 
FYesh  from  their  summer  vacations, 
the  members  are  ready,  even  anxious, 
for  tremendous  activity.  Their  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  capacity  for  work  are 
at  their  height  They  are  eager  to 
get  back  in  the  public  eye,  and  show 
their  “stuff.”  And  while  the  band  is 
getting  reorganized  for  the  winter  con¬ 


cert  season,  with  new  players  in  per¬ 
haps  every  section,  redeveloping  their 
embouchures,  technique,  and  feeling 
for  a  fine  musical  ensemble,  here  is 
the  chance  to  show  its  versatility  in 
another  line,  and  to  make  a  great 
contribution  to  school  and  community 
spirit.  And  here  also  is  a  very  fine 
chance  to  develop  the  band  spirit  and 
discipline  that  will  carry  it  success¬ 
fully  through  another  year. 

The  “program  i>arade”  is  a  project 
which  taxes  the  imagination  and  show¬ 
manship  of  every  band.  There  must 
be  continually  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  surprising,  something  spectacu¬ 
lar,  all  the  while  connecting  itself 
very  definitely  to  the  game  or  to  the 
schools  represented.  It  is  more  than 
a  band  merely  marching  up,  down, 
and  across  the  field  playing  a  more 
or  less  familiar  march,  with  the  drum 
major  twirling  his  baton  and  tossing 
it  over  the  goal  post,  finally  to  lead 
the  band 'Off  the  field  abruptly  when 
the  teams  come  on  for  the  game. 
There  must  be  a  purpose,  an  interest¬ 
ing  “program”  if  you  please,  to  the 
parade,  else  the  crowd  will  continue 
to  revert  to  the  custom  of  leaving  the 
stand  between  halves  to  “take  a 
smoke”  and  talk  over  all  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  the  teams,  the  coaches, 
and  the  game.  How  noticeable  a  dif¬ 
ference  there  is  in  the  between-halves 
conduct  of  browds  where  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  or  unaccustomed  to  seeing 
good  band  parades.  I  have  actually 
witnessed  an  enormous  crowd  stay 
after  a  game  almost  100%  to  see  a 
band  parade  when  unfortunately  and 
unintentionally  there  was  not  time 
for  two  parades  between  the  halves! 

It  is  really  a  lot  of  fun,  mixed  with 
a  lot  of  hard  work,  to  develop  a  good 
parade,  but  when  it  is  developed  it  is 
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somethins  to  be  remembered  a  long 
time,  both  by  the  band  and  by  the 
spectators.  It  may  be  more  easily 
remembered,  and  made  a  matter  of 
record.  If  photographs  of  the  various 
formations  are  made  during  the  sea¬ 
son  and  made  Into  a  composite  pic¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  one  shown,  and 
which  It  Is,  or  was  originally,  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  talk  about. 
Such  a  picture  brings  forth  many 
reminiscences:  because  of  the  many 
more-recent  events  I  am  already  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  ’Way  back  in  1932, 
when  the  band  did  ‘thus  and  so’”! 

The  picture  referred  to  tells  the 
story  of  the  entire  last  season  of  the 
Heights  High  School  football  band. 
It  shows  all  the  major  formations 
made  at  seven  high  school  games,  at 
the  professional  game  in  Cleveland 
Stadium  when  Benny  Friedman  and 
Red  Orange  were  the  stars  of  their 
respective  teams,  and  at  the  Navy- 
Notre  Dame  game,  also  in  Cleveland 
Stadium,  when  the  Heights  band  rep¬ 
resented  the  Navy. 

1  remembered  well  the  progress  of 
the  formations  during  the  parade. 
First  the  entrance,  not  shown  in  the 
picture;  the  band  divided,  part  of  it 
in  a  single  line  across  one  end  of  the 
field,  part  of  it  at  the  other  end  in  a 


like  formation,  with  the  drums  and 
the  drum  major  at  the  side-line  in  the 
middle;  the  trumpets  at  one  end 
marching  out  for  a  fanfare,  to  be 
echoed  by  the  trumpets  at  the  other 
end;  then  the  entire  band  playing 
and  marching  toward  the  center  to 
join  in  the  first  formation, 
“H-O-W-D-Y.” 

This  word  was  spelled  to  both 
stands,  along  with  a  verbal  greeting, 
and  the  playing  of  the  tune,  “How  do 
you  do,  everybody,  how  do  you  do!” 
I  recall  how  difficult  it  was  for  the 
two  major  parts  of  the  band  to  reach 
the  center  of  the  field  playing  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  beat  in  the  music, 
even  though  the  drums  were  kept  in 
the  center  tor  that  purpose;  I  have 
especially  vivid  impressions  of  the 
first  parade  in  the  enormous  Cleve¬ 
land  Stadium,  when  the  natural  echo 
almost  made  the  second  trumpet  fan¬ 
fare  unnecessary,  and  it  was  a  mat- 


Here  i$  a  composite  photograph  of 
tome  of  the  unusual  groupings  and 
march  formations  executed  by  the 
Heights  High  Sdtool  Band  of 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  at  foot¬ 
ball  games  last  falL  Mr.  Hindsley 
it  a  past  matter  in  the  execution  of 
such  thrilling  maneuvers. 


ter  of  conjecture  how  close  the  two 
divisions  of  the  band  would  be  mu¬ 
sically  when  they  joined  physically  In 
the  center  of  the  field.  However,  the 
performers  heard  and  felt  the  rhythm 
better  than  the  onlookers,  and  it  was, 
a  thrill  to  see  them  come  all  the 
way  from  the  ends  of  the  field  in 
perfect  step.  This  they  duplicated  at 
every  performance,  though  it  tailed 
many  times  in  drill,  depending  often 
upon  the  direction  of  the  wind! 

The  next  formation  was  made  on 
the  visitors’  side  of  the  field,  and 
consisted  of  a  large  circle  enclosing 
the  letter  representing  the  visiting 
school.  At  the  first  of  the  season  the 
letter  remained  in  place  while  the 
circle  rotated  around  it  and  the  band 
played  the  proper  school  song.  I 
mentioned  to  the  band  that  I  had  in 
mind  having  the  circle  roll  down  the 
sideline  like  a  ball,  with  the  letter 
remaining  upright  inside. 

About  the  middle  of  the  season  we 
tried  this,  with  more  or  less  system, 
but  it  seemed  impossible  to  perfect. 
Then  along  came  a  gifted  mathema¬ 
tician  member  of  the  band,  who  had 
discovered  that  the  movement  of  each 
member  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  curve  called  a  "cycloid,”  and  had 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


M.U  sic 

an  Art,  a  Science,  a  Language 

Ifo  ^lace  in 
Ed  uca  t  ion 


Both  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
music  were  introduced  into 
Maine,  Ill.,  Township  High 
School  in  about  1914.  A  goodly  number 
ot  band  Instruments  were  purchased, 
which  are  loaned  to  students  withont 
charge.  A  rental  fee  is  made  on  some 
of  the  instruments  which  covers  the 
cost  of  repairs  on  all  the  instruments. 
Every  student  at  Maine  is  eligible  to 
register  for  Vocal  or  Instrumental  In; 
struction,  whether  he  is  a  beginner  or 
an  advanced  student.  There  are  two 
teachers  in  the  department  giving  in¬ 
struction  to  200  students  (these  are 
flgures  of  last  school  term)  in  instru¬ 
mental  and  500  students  in  vocal 
work.  This  makes  a  total  of  730  stu¬ 
dents  per  week.  6C0  student  hours 
per  week  is  considered  a  good  teach¬ 
ing  load,  with  700  hours  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  two  teachers  in  the  music 
department  total  on  the  average  of 
2370  student  hours  each  week!  This 
is  not  counting  extra  time  for  eve¬ 
ning  concerts  and  community  music 
organisations  which  the  teachers  are 
sponsoring. 

Besides  the  regular  teaching  classes 
during  the  day,  the  following  extra 
groups  are  taught  before  and  after 
school: 

1.  A  mixed  Chorus  numbering 
about  300  meets  once  a  week  before 
school. 

2.  A  solo  contest  is  held  annually 
in  which  we  endeavor  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  all  music  students  to 
perform  before  the  public.  Last  year 
more  than  175  students  were  enter¬ 
ing  this  solo  contest. 

3.  Coaching  of  soloists  and  en¬ 
sembles  are  given  after  school  hours 
withont  charge. 

4.  The  music  department  furnishes 
music  for  all  school  functions  such 
as  assemblies,  plays,  foot-ball  and 
basket-ball  games,  the  regular  weekly 
dancM  at  the  High  School,  also  for 


By 

A.  M.  Harley 

Director  of  Music  Depertment  at 
Maine  Township  High  School 

the  larger  annual  dances  such  as  Val¬ 
entine.  History  Club,  Junior  Prom, 
Alumni,  etc.  (These  dances  would  be 
out  of  the  question  if  the  orchestra 
was  not  at  the  school.  All  money 
taken  in  at  the  dances  helps  Maine 
to  stay  open.) 

5.  The  department  performs  be¬ 
fore  different  churches  and  clubs  in 
both  Des  Paines  and  Park  Ridge  each 
year. 

6.  Two  to  four  annual  concerts 
are  presented  to  the  community. 

7.  Music  is  furnished  by  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  P.  T.  A.  meetings. 

8.  Some  of  our  organizations  have 
reiM^sented  Maine  at  other  towns  and 
at  other  high  schools.  This  year  the 
A  Capelia  Choir  was  accepted  as  a 
unit  in  the  All  Chicago  High  School 
Chorus  which  performed  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition. 

Regular  High  School  credit  is  given 
for  work  in  the  music  department 
which  may  be  used  by  the  student 
who  wants  to  follow  music  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  We  have  a  number  of  students 
in  that  classification  each  year.  Sta¬ 
tistics  derived  from  census  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  indicate  that 
there  are  now  in  the  United  States  as 
many  musicians  as  there  are  clergy¬ 
men  or  lawyers  and  five  times  as 
many  as  Journalists.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  take  into  account  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  semi-professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  musicians  who  are  doing  part 
time  work,  teaching,  singing  in  choirs, 
playing  in  orchestras,  bands,  and  per¬ 
forming  before  the  microphone. 

Since  private  music  instruction  has 


been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  with  curtailed  family  revenues, 
it  is  unthinkable  and  unsafe  that  we 
should  raise  a  generation  of  young 
people  who  haVe  been  denied  one  of 
life’s  richest  experiences  —  participa¬ 
tion  in  and  appreciation  of  the  worth 
while  in  music. 

Why  music  instruction  should  re¬ 
main  an  important  factor  in  the  Public 
Schools:  Music  is  an  Art,  a  Science, 
and  a  Language. 

The  following  points  sum  up  the 
values  of  music  study  briefly: 

1.  Develops  aesthetic  tastes. 

2.  Trains  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

3.  Provides  an  avenue  for  expres¬ 
sing  emotions. 

4.  Develops  poise. 

5.  Develops  voice  (tone,  pitch). 

6.  Develops  muscular  co  -  ordina¬ 
tion. 

7.  Improves  entire  physical  con¬ 
dition. 

8.  Trains  for  later  professional 
life. 

9.  Provides  ideal  form  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  Makes  practical  and  worth¬ 
while  use  of  our  ever  increasing  leis¬ 
ure  tiAe. 

10.  Creates  interest  in  other  arts. 

11.  Provides  opportunity  for  social 
development  in  clubs,  etc. 

12.  Encourages  national  and  school 
spirit  through  concerts,  festivals,  and 
contests.  (This  was  amply  proved 
during  the  World  War.) 

13.  Broadens  school  life  by  creat¬ 
ing  interest  in  securing  professional 
artists,  for  school  and  community 
assemblies. 

14.  Aids  in  community  develop¬ 
ment.  Community  Choruses  and  Or¬ 
chestras  develop  co-operation  and 
teamwork  to  the  Ninth  degree. 

15.  Enables  one  to  appreciate  and 
interpret  the  music  masters. 

16.  As  the  “universal  language," 
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They're  calling  it  a  fad,  a  frill — this  business  of  teaching  music  in  the 
public  schools.  Is  the  whole  esthetic  side  of  life  just  a  passing  fancy? 
Does  the  cultural  development  in  education  mean  nothing  at  all?  Is  it 
true  after  all  that  the  pugnacious  bent  of  the  adolescent  is  the  only  thing 
worth  while?  In  this  article  Mr.  Harley  puts  the  lie  on  all  such  base 
suggestions.  Read  it.  It  will  give  you  new  hope.  ^  ^ 


the  "language  of  the  soul”  it  enables 
one  to  grasp  something  of  the  hidden 
meaning  of  life. 

17.  Last  but  not  least;  as  a  mind- 
trainer.  "PositiTe  proof  that  music 
is  the  best  mind-trainer  has  come 
from  Magdelen  College  where  all  the 
musical  instruction  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  is  given.  There  are  many 
prizes  and  scholarships.  Only  ten 
per  cent  take  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  those  prizes  and  scholarships, 
leaving  only  twenty-five  per  cent  for 
the  other  ninety  per  cent  of  students. 


This  is  not  the  record  of  one  year, 
but  the  average  of  thirty  successive 
years.”  {Henry  T.  Finch  in  “Oolden 
Age  of  Music.”) 

What  is  a  “Fad”  or  a  “Prill”?  The 
answer,  undoubtedly,  varies  with  the 
times  and  the  background  of  the 
speaker.  In  1633  reading  and  writing 
were  fads  and  frills.  One  could  carry 
on  the  simple  life  of  the  early  col¬ 
onies  very  well  without  them.  There 
were  few  books  and  no  newspapers, 
and  one’s  mark  served  for  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  legal  documents.  In  1733 


arithmetic  was  a  fad.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  difficult  subject,  one 
which  few  pupils  could  hope  to  study 
successfully  and  few  teachers  teach. 

In  1833  geography  and  history  were 
fafis  and  it  Is  said  there  is  still  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  an 
unrepealed  law,  forbidding  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  bathtubs,  anywhere,  brand¬ 
ing  them  as  “the  work  of  the  devil.” 

In  1933,  what  is  a  fad?  While  it  is 
difficult  for  the  average  critic  to  give 
a  definite  answer  to  this  question,  he 
usually  has  In  mind  anything  which 
was  not  taught  in  the  school  which 
he  attended;  in  other  words,  to  him 
all  the  changes  of  modem  education 
are  fads  and  frills. 

Perhaps  the  activities  of  the  school, 
next  to  supervision,  most  frequently 
attacked  as  “fads”  and  “frills”  are  art 
and  music.  Yet  never  were  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  wise  use  of  leisure  time  so 
acute  as  at  present  and  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  destined  to  increase  in  mag¬ 
nitude  with  the  inevitable  increase  in 
leisure.  The  creation  of  leisure  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  provision  for  the 
resourceful  use  of  that  leisure  is  filled 
with  dynamite.  There  is  an  old  prov¬ 
erb  which  says,  “Keep  a  boy  busy 
blowing  a  bora  and  he  won’t  think 
about  blowing  a  safe.”  A  love  for 
good  literature,  music,  and  art  is  our 
best  defense  against  the  misuse  of 
this  increasing  leisure.  ’They  do  add 
slightly  to  the  cost  of  education,  but 
can  we  safely  eliminate  them? 

The  schools  of  today  with  their 
“fads  and  frills”  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  stabilizing  influence  we  have 
in  the  community. 

E^rery  thoughtful  citizen  has  been 
amazed  during  this  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  at  the  almost  negligible  amount 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder.  While 
this  is  due  to  many  causes,  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  high  morale  of  our 
peojde  in  this  time  of  economic  dis¬ 
tress  belongs  to  those  very  “fads  and 
frills”  which  have  enabled  the  school 
to  function  in  a  truly  educational 
fashion  in  the  lives  of  its  pupils.  Up¬ 
on  the  so-called  “fads”  much  more 
than  upon  the  traditional  subjects, 
important  as  they  are,  this  country 
must  depend  for  the  attitude  of  its 
citizens  toward  the  community  life 
and  their  social  responsibilities. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
.many  of  those  activities,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  curriculum 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  are  not  much  more  nec- 
cessary  to  sound  education  today  and 
have  not,  therefore,  a  much  greater 
right  to  continuance  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  than  some  of  those  which  came 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  sev- 

(Cootinued  on  page  31) 


I  Want 

To  Flay  in  the 

Band 

By  E.  T.  Leavitt 

The  suburban  town  in  which  we  shall  we  say,  by  our  Bandmaster.  It  was  Jealous  almost  to  the  point  of  bit- 

live  is  an  ideal  community  for  a  was  ponderous  on  me,  with  trousers  temess,  of  any  loyalty  other  than  that 

family  of  boys,  except  for  the  “40”  around  and  the  cap  so  large  that  to  the  band  and  in  no  case  could  any 

fact  that  we  have  no  band,  and  I  want  I  had  to  stuff  it  with  newspapers  to  other  organisation  take  precedent  on 

my  bo3rs  to  play  in  the  band,  for  I  was  keep  it  above  my  ears.  But  the  out-  occasions  for  which  the  band  was 

brought  up  in  a  town  where  the  band  lit  was  “royal  robes  of  purple  and  fine  scheduled.  It  was  never  his  intention 

was  a  leading  institution,  had  been  linen”  to  me.  to  turn  out  artists  or  professional 

for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  I  think  At  the  end  of  two  years  we  had  musicians,  but  rather  to  develop  team- 

my  first  c^impse  of  “Heaven  on  earth”  gone  through  the  blue  book  with  ex-  work  and  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to 

was  when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  ercises,  simple  marches  and  waltzes;  the  organisation.  He  tried  at  all 

first  donned  a  uniform  and  marched  the  yellow  book,  containing  sacred  times  to  inspire  us  boys  to  play  good 

off  with  that  home  town  band  in  the  and  patriotic  numbers;  and  finally  the  music  for  the  Joy  we  woirid  get  oht 

Memorial  Day  parade.  red  book  with  excerpts  from  standard  of  it  and  as  a  result  there  was  never 

The  oldest  of  my  three  boys  is  now  classical  pieces.  My  chum  and  I  were  any  vacant  chairs  at  either  rehearsals 

in  the  fifth  grade  and  would  be  eli-  allowed  to  play  first  clarinet  with  the  or  concerts  except  for  strictly  nn- 

gible  to  break  into  the  grade  school  concert  band  because  we  had  been  avoidable  reasons, 

band  if  we  had  one.  I  look  forward,  able  to  wade  through  the  sok)  part  Mac  had  had  a  varied  career  which 

eagerly,  to  the  time  when  I  can  live  of  “Poet  and  Peasant”  Overture,  which  gave  him  an  original  philosophy 

again,  in  my  boys,  through  the  thrill  our  director  claimed  was  a  distinction  which  can  be  counted  as  an  important 

of  that  first  uniform  —  that  first  required  of  a  big  league  bandsman.  contribution  to  my  education.  He  had 

parade  down  Main  street.  I  want  my  My  next  greatest  boyhood  thrill  been  a  locomotive  fireman,  run  a 

boys  to  feel  that  thrill.  And  I  want  came  when  I  heard  Herbert  Clark  of  restaurant,  part-timed  as  a  barber, 

my  boys  to  play  in  the  band.  Sousa’s  band  triple-tongue  on  his  cor-  trouped  with  a  circus  band  and  had 

I  have  never  received  any  money  net  and  later  in  the  same  program  also  played  with  the  state  Old 

from  music  and  circumstances  have  when  the  martial  strains  of  “Stars  Soldier’s  Home  band.  His  genial, 

made  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  and  Stripes  Forever”  brought  an  ap-  homely  sayings  were  always  to  the 

playing  after  leaving  coliege,  yet  I  am  preciative  audience  to  their  feet.  point  if  not  strictly  orthodox.  This, 

certain  that  11  years  of  band  and  or-  About  the  same  time  I  missed  a  hike  he  usually  explained,  was  because  he 

chestra  experience  has  given  me  an  up  Snag  Creek  one  Saturday  after-  was  neither  a  Methodist  in  religion  or 

appreciation  of  music  and  enabled  noon  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  my  a  Republican  in  politics,  yet  living  in 

me  to  get  much  more  out  of  living  gang  in  order  to  hear  Phillipini’s  a  town  where  not  to  be  both  was  un- 

than  if  I  had  not  had  this  training.  band  at  a  matinee  concert.  ’The  big-  usual  and  to  be  neither  marked  a 

In  addition  I  learned  at  an  early  gest  and  best  “Fourth”  I  ever  had  person  as  something  of  a  heretic, 

age  the  meaning  of  team  work  and  was  the  year  my  new  comet,  with  its  Yet  the  fathers  of  boys,  in  the  band, 
was  disciplined  in  loyalty  and  fidelity  shiny  gold  bell  and  pearl  valve  tips  never  had  any  reason  to  question  the 

to  an  organisation,  aU  of  which  I '  arrived,  packed  with  tissue  paper  in  character  of  the  infiuence  of  either 

desire  for  my  three  boys.  Personally  the  black  leather  case  lined  with  Mac  or  the  officers  of  the  band,  sev- 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  them  green  plush  and  red  satin.  I  had  eral  of  them  leading  merchants  and 

miss  out  on  one  of  the  so-called  called  previously  at  the  express  office  professional  men  who  have  since 

foundation  subjects  than  to  deprive  every  day  for  a  week  so  the  agent,  in  grown  gray  in  its  service.  Many  a 

them  of  a  like  musical  experience.  spite  of  the  holiday,  notified  me  at  boy  in  the  band  learned  his  first 

That  uniform  I  wore  on  the  memor-  once  of  its  arrival.  lessons  in  patriotism  and  respect  to 

able  occasion  of  my  thirteenth  year  The  director  of  the  band,  Mac,  as  the  members  of  tbe  G.  A.  R.  through 

was  handed  down  to  me,  outgrown  he  was  known  by  everybody  in  town,  (Continued  on  pace  s&) 
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“Colonel”  Harding  Gets  His 

\]  n  u  s  u  a  I 
Instruments 


ed  Together 


Band 


IF  you  will  delve  deep  into  your 
library  and  thumb  once  more 
through  the  well  worn  pages  of 
your  January  1933  issue  o(  The  Schooi. 
Musician,  you  will  find  on  page  nine, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a  picture 
of  some  of  the  interesting  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  collection  of  “Colonel” 
A.  A.  Harding  of  Illinois  University. 

This  was  another  one  of  those  “shots 
that  was  heard  around  the  world.” 
Elver  since  the  issue  left  the  press, 
fan  mail  has  been  piling  up  on  the 
famous  university  Bandmaster’s  desk. 
Many  of  the  letters  arrived  under 
foreign  postage.  There  is  one  such 
In  particular,  intimating  that  in  the 
writer's  opinion  a  measly  collection 
of  nine  unusual  instruments  is  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  to  mention,  much  less 
to  crow  about. 

The  nine  instruments  shown  in  that 
picture  are  but  a  small  part  of  Mr. 
Harding’s  collection.  In  fact  here  is 
a  complete  playing  band,  and  a  very 
pleasing  instrumentation,  too,  made 
up  entirely  from  his  collection  of  un¬ 
usual  and  feature  Instruments.  The 
photograph  is  quite  grey  and  doubt¬ 
less,  when  reproduced  on  this  printed 


By 

Gretchen 
P  i'  e  u  s  s 

page,  many  of  the  instruments  will 
not  be  distinct.  But  here  is  the  list 
that  makes  up  the  band,  and  you  can 
try  your  luck  at  tying  this  for  a  fine 
collection. 

In  the  front  row  are  the  following 
instruments:  A-flat  (high)  clarinet; 
E-flat  box-wood  clarinet;  straight  oc- 
tavln;  E-flat  flute;  A-flat  flute;  tenor 
rothophone;  heckel  phoney  musette. 
Second  row:  octavin  (bent  model); 
clarlpbone;  Hybgarian  Taragato;  bass 
antoniophone ;  basset-hom;  tenor  an- 
toniophone;  bass  comophone;  Bell- 
stedt-trombas;  CC  contrabass  sar- 
rusophone;  BEl-flat  contrabass  sar- 
rusophone;  B-flat  bass  sarrusophone ; 
E-flat  baritone  sarrusophone;  B-flat 
sarrusophone;  El-flat  alto  sarruso¬ 
phone;  B-flat  soprano  sarrusophone. 
Third  Row:  (Seated)  German  post- 


hom;  El-flat  alto  trumpet;  B-flat  bass 
trumpet;  BB-flat  bass  trombone  (with 
double  slides);  G  bass  trombone 
(with  handle);  El-flat  alto  trom¬ 
bone;  B-flat  soprano  trombone.  Back 
Row:  (Standing)  BB-flat  contrabass 
clarinet;  ophicleide;  bell-lyra;  herald 
trumpets;  baritone  sonsaphone;  E^ 
flat  contrabass  tuba;  old  straight 
model  contrabassoon ;  modem  bas¬ 
soon.  In  the  oval  inserts:  ElB-flat 
contrabass  clarinet;  alto  flute  in  G. 

There  are,  of  course,  both  here  and 
abroad,  many  interesting  collections, 
swinging  from  the  ancient  up  to  that 
class  generally  spoken  as  modern  or 
semi  •  modem,  but  very  unusual  in 
that  few  of  their  type  have  ever  been 
made  and  most  of  them  are  practi¬ 
cally  never  seen  in  a  present  day  In- 
stramentation  of  any  kind.  .  But  it  is 
rare  that  the  instraments  in  these  col¬ 
lections  are  found  to  be  in  good  play¬ 
ing  condition.  Mr.  Harding  is  par¬ 
ticularly  proud,  and  well  he  may  be, 
of  his  collection  and  that  practically 
all  of  the  old  instraments,  as  well  as 
the  more  recent  creations,  are  ready 
to  respond,  as  well  as  they  ever  could 
respond,  to  the  performers’  skill. 
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By  Arthur 


Olaf  Anderson 


Teaching 

Appreciation 


A  man  should  hear  a  little  music, 
read  a  little  poetry,  and  see  a  pne  pic¬ 
ture  every  day  of  his  life,  in  order  that 
worldly  cares  may  not  obliterate  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  which  God  has 
implanted  in  the  human  soul. — Goethe. 


MUSIC  selected  for  the  teaching 
of  “M  u  s  i  c  ^^reciation” 
should  be  of  the  pure  type, 
that  is,  music  written  for  its  own 
beauty,  not  for  the  purpose  of  descrip¬ 
tion  or  narration. 

Music  appreciation  is  something 
deeper  than  the  purely  intellectual 
understanding  of  music.  The  emotional 
nature  must  answer  to  music  or  there  is 
no  true  apiveciation.  Children  differ 
in  their  attitudes  toward  musk.  There 
are  three  types  of  children,  those  who 
are  auditory-minded,  those  who  are 
visual-minded  and  those  who  are  motor- 
minded,  but  actually  all  piqNls  are  of 
mixed  types  with  one  of  the  three  types 
predominating. 

In  teaching  music  in  the  public 
schools  the  first  great  objective  is  to 
develop  in  the  child  a  love  for,  and  an 
understanding  of,  good  music;  also  to 
develop  in  the  individual  whatever  tal¬ 
ent  he  possesses  to  the  end  he  or  she 
may  use  it  as  a  means  of  self-expression 
and  leisure  pastime. 

The  rhythm  band  is  now  recognised 
as  a  deli^ful  approach  to  music  pre¬ 
dation,  as  well  as  a  direct  means  of 


stimulating  an  interest  in  instrumental 
music,  particularly  an  interest  in  orches¬ 
tral  instruments. 

The  playing  of  the  children  should  be 
spontaneous  always,  and  a  ^rit  of  en¬ 
joyment  or  [day  should  prevail.  Team 
work  which  will  result  from  playing  to¬ 
gether  is  a  strong  factor  in  developing 
greater  group ‘consciousness  and  a  spirit 
of  play. 

The  instruments  should  be  of  good 
quality,  for  only  through  a  good  balance 
of  tonal  effect  will  the  rhythm  band 
be  a  success  and  pleasure  to  the  listener 
be  assured. 

The  instruments  necessary  are:  wood 
blocks,  xylophone,  rhythm  sticks,  or¬ 
chestra  bells,  sand  blocks,  tambourines, 
jingle  bells,  castanets,  cymbals,  triangles, 
and  drum. 

Children  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recognize  tte  difference  in 
rhythm  as  in  marching,  waltzing,  skip¬ 
ping,  etc. 

In  the  rhythmic  band  in  our  school  a 
record  that  has  been  selected  for  its 
beauty  and  rhythm  is  played  on  the 
phonograph  while  all  the  children  listen 
very  carefully  before  trying  to  imitate 
the  rhythm  with  their  own  instruments. 

After  the  record  has  become  familiar 
to  all  of  the  children,  they  are  permitted 
to  play  spontaneously,  and  without  any 
criticism  from  the  teacher.  One  is  sur¬ 
prised  how  well  the  grotq>  will  interpret 
Uie  music  in  their  imitations  the  first 


lime.  The  record  is  then  played  without 
any  instruments  and  the  children  listen 
for  the  accented  notes,  the  loud  and  soft 
parts,  the  fast  and  slow  places,  the 
[^ces  where  the  drum  or  any  particular 
instnunent  should  be  accented  or  be 
silent,  each  child  listening  with  his  own 
instrument  in  mind. 

Again  the  record  is  played  with  all 
the  instnunents  as  they  think  they 
should  be  played.  Usually  we  have  a 
very  harmonious  production.  Some¬ 
times  a  child  may  not  get  his  part,  but 
with  suggestions  from  the  listeners  and 
criticism  from  the  teacher  the  piece  is 
soon  perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

We  find  children  becoming  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  that  whenever  and  wherever  they 
hear  music  played  by  piano,  record  or 
orchestra,  they  listen  with  an  ear  hi^ly 
tuned  for  rtiythm  and  expression.  In 
this  way  they  learn  to  appreciate  good 
music,  for  only  good  music  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  to  melody  and  harmony. 

Personally,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  teach  good  citizenship  in  the  school¬ 
room  than  through  a  rhythm  band.  For 
the  child  not  only  learns  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  bad  in  music,  but 
be  also  apiriies  the  same  keen  criticism 
to  pictures  and  literature.  He  sees  the 
good  and  bad  in  the  actions  of  his  com¬ 
panions  and  tries  to  adjust  his  own  life 
to  the  very  best  to  be  found  in  human 
nature. 
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Cal  ifo  rnia 

Sends  Her  Ambassadors 


of 

School  Music 

to  the  World*s  Fair 


Going  to  a  music  camp  is  rated 
as  the  ideal  way  to  spend  a 
summer  but  when  there’s  a 
trip  across  the  continent  to  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  included,  it  becomes 
the  real  “thrill  of  a  lifetime.”  And 
that’s  Just  what  happened  to  the  lucky 
group  of  young  musicians  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Pacific  Coast  Band  and 
Orchestra  Camp  at  Camp  Sierra,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  this  year.  Major  Elarl  Dillon, 
manager  and  musical  director  of  the 
camp  and  director  of  bands,  Fresno 
High  Schools,  was  officially  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Governor  Rolph  to  represent 
the  State  on  California  Day  at  the 
Exposition  in  Chicago  with  a  high 
school  band,  orchestra  and  chorus. 

With  this  glamorous  adventure  In 
view,  the  camp  opened  on  June  7th 
and  a  course  of  intensive  training  was 
begun  immediately.  Here’s  a  sample 
of  how  hard  they  went  at  it.  Chorus 
practice  began  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  lasted  until  nine-thirty  when 
the  orchestra  took  the  bowl  to  practice 
for  two  hours  while  those  not  working 
with  the  large  groups  were  given  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  or  required  to  do  their 
own  practicing.  Then  from  two  until 
four  the  band  rehearsed  selections 


ranging  from  standard  sj^phonies  to 
light  concert  compositions.  In  the 
evening  the  chorus  practiced  again 
and  the  string  and  wind  groups  were 
given  instruction  by  various  teachers. 
There  were  three  concerts  given  each 
week  with  all  the  organizations  par¬ 
ticipating  and  by  July  1st  they  had 
some  fine  programs  prepared,  as  was 
affirmed  by  their  splendid  perform¬ 
ances  later. 

The  itinerary  was  arranged  so  that 
they  would  arrive  in  time  to  witness 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the 
Exposition.  They  arrived  that  morn¬ 
ing  and  gave  their  first  concert  in  the 
Travel  and  Transport  Building  the 
same  afternoon.  The  following  day 
they  gave  two  performances,  one  at 
the  General  Exhibits  Building  and 
one  in  the  court  of  the  Hall  of  Science 
directly  after  the  famous  Arcturus 
lighting  ceremony. 


On  Thursday  a  concert  was  played 
in  the  Hall  of  States.  That  was  Ne¬ 
vada  Day  and  when  it  was  found  that 
Nevada  had  no  program  prepared  the 
concert  was  dedicated  to  that  state,  a 
compliment  which  was  particularly 
appropriate  since  five  of  the  members 
of  the  band  and  orchestra  were  from 
Nevada. 

Friday,  July  7th,  was  California 
Day  and  the  program  was  opened  with 
a  concert  at  two-thirty  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  after  which  there  were  speeches 
and  the  audience  Joined  in  singing  “I 
Love  Ton,  California,”  played  by  the 
young  musicians.  In  the  various  con¬ 
certs,  five  of  the  students  were  fea- 
'~tured  as  soloists.  They  were  Miss 
Virginia  Cushman  of  Santa  Barbara, 
trumpet;  Vincqnt  Shank  of  Corona, 
comet;  Alice  Dillon  of  Fresno,  harp; 
Joe  Tomei  of  Half  Moon  Bay,  trom- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Varade 


But  enough  of  Purdue  and  the  funny 
stuff.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned 
here  with  the  ability  to  do  fantastic 
drilling  as  with  the  simpler  ethics  of  get¬ 
ting  down  the  street  or  around  the  block 


of  value  to  the  marching  bandsman. 
That  there  should  be  an  organized  set  of 
rules  covering  the  proper  carrying  and 
handling  of  instruments  while  on  the 
march  or  standing  at  attention  seems 
almost  entirely  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  military  discii^narians. 
Each  band  leader  has  had  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation,  as  it  were,  and  there 
has  been  very  little  of  authority  upon 
which  to  base  any  substantial  criticism 
of  the  varying  results.  With  marching 
competitions  becoming  more  and  more 
a  part  of  all  our  school  band  contests, 
it  is  important  that  some  such  authorita¬ 
tive  basis  for  judgment  be  established. 

The  principles  set  forth  herein  are 
suggested  by  careful  observation  of  the 
marching  ethics  of  bands  considered  to 
be  tbe  best  at  marching,  plus  in  each 
case  a  generous  regard  for  the  practical. 

1.  All  instruments  should  be  carried 
in  a  comfortable  position  and  so  to  avoid 
the  dropping,  possibly  loss,  of  easily 
movable  parts — mouthpiece,  lyre,  etc. 

2.  Ease  and  comfort  in  tbe  marching 
musician  begets  a  more  {Peasant  reaction 
from  the  observer  than  does  stiff,  awk¬ 
ward  discomfort.  Carry  the  instrument 
with  as  much  grace  and  ease  as  possible. 
Look  tbe  picture  of  comfort — ease. 

3.  By  the  same  token,  convey  to  your 
curb-stone  audience  that  your  easy  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  unstudied  or  careless,  but  in¬ 
dicates  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  your 
instrument.  Give  proper  protection  to 


iir\  UR  half  backs  can’t  hit  the 
I  I  line,  and  we  haven’t  a  triple 
threat  man  on  the  squad, 
but  we’ve  got  a  trii^e  tongue  cometist 
who  can  toot  a  mean  crescendo,”  used 
to  be  a  perennial  boast  of  Purdue  foot¬ 
ball  enthusiasts  and  music  lovers. 

For  Purdue  has  always  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  band,  in  fact,  long  before  it  had 
“a”  football  team.  It  has  always  been 
a  good  band  musically,  but  the  thing 
that  has  really  made  it  stand  out  with 
marked  individuality  has  been  its  ability 
to  march — or  should  we  say,  to  drill. 

Tbe  business  of  spelling  out  words  in 
march  formations  for  instance.  That 
idea  was  invented  years  ago  by  Prof. 
P.  S.  Emrick,  for  several  generations 
boss  of  the.  Old  Gold  and  Black  musical 
marvels.  Others  challenged  the  claim, 
but  everybody  agrees  that  the  professor 
evolved  the  scheme  from  a  standing 
start.  And  it  was  the  Purdue  band,  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  was  tbe  first  to  have  one 
of  those  giant  drums  that  always  cause 
such  great  excitement  among  freshman 
handlers. 

But  Purdue  will  always  keep  several 
jumps  ahead  of  its  imitators  because 
Purdue  has  a  band  that  knows  how  to 
march.  Prof.  Emrick  will  evolve  slogans, 
axioms  and  even  wisecracks,  all  in  for¬ 
mation  of  human  letters.  As  one  Lafay- 
ettf  wag  put  it,  tbe  professor  will  “make 
the  manufacturer  of  alphabet  noodles 
jump  into  a  huge  bowl  of  his  own  soup.” 


The  Trombtme 

a*  held  either  marching  or  ttand- 
ing  at  attention. 


in  march  formation.  That  skill  acquired, 
the  human  hieroglyi^cs  will  come  soon 
and  easily  enouidi- 

Little  or  nothing  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  service  regulation  manuals 


■1 
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any  easily  breakable  parts.  This  refers 
mostly  to  clarinets  and  saxoi^nes.  Many 
bands  carry  their  clarinets  under  the  left 
arm,  in  horizontal  position,  mouthpiece 
pointing  straight  ahead.  Should  the 
man  ahead  stop  quickly  and  imezpect- 
edly,  this  position  is  apt  to  result  in  a 
broken  reed.  The  same  result  could 
easily  occur  in  the  execution  of  the 
counter-march.  The  positions  shown  in 
the  illustrations  meet  the  requirements 
of  reed  safety. 


4.  Let  your  position  suggest  also 
readiness  to  bring  the  instrument  into 
Ikying  position  without  awkward  or  ex¬ 
cessive  movements.  Be  ready  to  “snap” 
into  action.  Illustrations  provide  for 
this  also. 

5.  Remember  that  some  instruments 
have  long  rests  as  well  as  standing  and 
marching  positions  to  reckcm  with.  Clari¬ 
net  sections  carrying  the  instrument  in 
a  horizontal  position,  as  described  under 
3  above,  will  often  present  a  ragged  ap¬ 


pearance  during  a  short  four  measures 
rest;  for  some  will  {dace  their  instru¬ 
ments  under  the  arm  as  prescribed,  while 
others  will  carry  them  in  frmt  of  the 
body,,  ready  to  begin  the  playing  again. 
All  positions  recommended  by  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  to  be  taken  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  a  rest  period  of  any  ' 
length.  In  other  words,  when  not  play¬ 
ing  take  the  assigned  position  at  once. 

6.  Remember  your  “showmanship.” 
Don’t  forget  that  you  are  collectively — 
not  individually — selling  yourself  to  your 
audience  and  the  judges  every  step  of 
the  march.  Military  precision,  uniform¬ 
ity,  all  hands  moving  as  one  and  appar¬ 
ently  by  one  mind,  clockwork,  sym¬ 
metrical  line  and  form;  these  are  the 
“tools”  you  have  to  work  with.  All  posi¬ 
tions,  therefore,  to  be  ideal,  should  be 
not  only  practical,  but  also  sqipealing  to 
the  eye.  Our  illustrations,  we  believe, 
meet  these  requirements. 

7.  Every  position  chosen  should  con¬ 
form  to  the  few  available  service  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  Slide  Trombone 

With  these  general  points  in  mind,  let 
us  give  consideration,  individually,  to 
some  of  the  more  prominent  instruments. 
Every  boy  or  girl  who  plays  in  a  school 
band  will  of  course,  be  most  interested 
in  the  rules  covering  the  handling  of  his 
or  her  instrument. 

In  the  case  of  the  trombone,  a  slight 
sacrifice  is  made  in  the  interest  of  “show¬ 
manship,”  for  an  easier  position  might 
be  suggested.  However,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  custom  of  putting  this  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  front  rank,  it  is  of  special 
importance  that  the  “picture”  be  given 
due  consideration.  We  have  seen  trcnn- 
Ixmes  carried  in  every  conceivable 
fashion.  Carried  on  the  horizontal, 
under  the  left  arm,  they  do  not  present 
the  flashing  front  to  the  spectator  ahead 
as  the  band  marches  down  the  street  or 
across  the  parade  ground.  This  position, 
too,  is  a  dangerous  one  on  the  counter¬ 
march.  Carried  in  the  left  hand,  swimg 
down  loosely  at  the  side,  the  value  of  the 
“picture”  is  lost,  and  the  music  is  apt  to 
fall  unnoticed  from  the  lyre.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  position,  left  arm  rest¬ 
ing  against  the  side,  best  filling  all  re¬ 
quirements. 

Makers  have  conceived  and  musicians^ 
have  accepted  so  many  different  designs 
and  shapes  of  baritones  and  basses  and 
it  would  be  difficult  or  at  least  tedious 
to  fix  a  set  of  rales  covering  the  handling 
of  these  groups.  U^night  basses  are  built 
in  both  right  and  left  front  models,  and 
helicons  with  the  bell  over  the  left 


Melophone,  Saxophones  and  French  Horn 


The  Piccolo,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Bauoon,  and  Oboe 
at  held  either  marching  or  standing  at  attention. 
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shoulder,  facing  straight  upward  or  flar¬ 
ing  to  the  front.  Players  of  the  heavier 
helicons  usually  build  a  thick  felt  pad 
under  that  part  of  the  tulung  resting 
directly  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  often 
shift  the  wei^t  over  the  head  to  the 
ri^t  shoulder  between  pieces. 


ing  of  instruments  on  the  march  or 
standing  at  attenticm  be  adopted  they 
will  tend  to  a  standardization  that  will 
equalize  competitive  opportunity  and 
contribute  greatly  to  picturesque  appeal 
of  our  school  band  conclaves.  Next  to 
your  true  musicianship,  your  marching 
decorum  is  perhaps  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  If  you  can  play;  if  your  uniforms 
are  smart,  clean,  well-fitting  and  in  press; 
if  your  posture  and  your  carriage  are 


balanced,  and  erect;  if  you  know  how  to 
handle  your  instruments  and  can  march, 
you  are  entitled  to  some  self  satisfaction, 
even  if  you  do  not  carry  home  a  prize. 

Suggested  Instrumentml  Arrmngemeut  for 
the  Merch 

We  turn  now  to  the  more  hazardous 
side  of  the  discussion,  the  instrumental 
arrangement  for  the  march.  We  say 

(Continued  on  page  S8) 


Melophone,  Saxophones  and  French 
Homs 


Here,  at  least,  there  will  be  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  dissenting  opinions.  The 
positions  as  illustrated  are  the  natural 
and  logical  ones,  and  will  be  found  {uac- 
tical  as  well.  The  saxophones  shown 
are  the  alto  saxophone  in  Eb  and  the 
soprano  in  Bb.  All  others,  except  the 
baritone  and  bass,  will  be  held  similarly. 
These  two  larger  ones  will  be  carried 
more  nearly  iq>rigbt,  hanging  by  the 
strap  in  each  case,  instead  of  being 
carried  under  the  arm. 


The  Piccolo,  Flute  and  the  Reeds 

The  clarinet  is,  in  particular,  one  of 
those  instruments  the  position  of  which 
is  governed  largely  by  the  element  of 
safety.  The  position  shown  here  is  not 
the  easiest  to  be  devised,  but  it  is  a  safe 
one.  During  the  march  it  is  permissible 
to  change' the  clarinet  from  the  left  to 
the  right  hand,  in  order  to  rest  the  left 
arm.  The  “picture”  will  be  affected  but 
slq^tly,  and  the  muscular  relief  involved 
will  be  considerable. 

Note  the  style  of  music  lyre  used  by 
the  flute  and  imccoIo  {dayers.  It  is 
caught  by  a  curved  stick  held  under  the 
left  arm.  Another  style,  clamping  to  the 
coat  front,  is  shown  with  the  oboe  player 
at  the  right.  Both  styles  are  good,  and 
one  or  the  other  is  recommended. 


Field  Drum,  Cymbals,  Comet,  and  Bugle. 


Comet,  Bugle  and  Percussion 

Here  again,  the  positions  shown  are  so 
generally  adc^ed  that  their  performance 
seems  to  be  in  almost  universal  prefer¬ 
ence.  Trumpets  are  held  with  the  right 
hand,  bell  resting  against  the  right  hip. 
Field  snare  dnuns  do  not  change  the 
position  of  their  instrument  from  that 
taken  in  (daying,  except  when  the  band 
is  standing  still  with  neither  band  nor 
field  music  playing,  or  when  field  music 
is  marching,  not  playing  to  the  music  of 
the  band.  In  these  cases  the  field  drum¬ 
mers  swing  their  drums  over  the  left  hip, 
snare  head  against  the  leg,  the  left  hand 
holding  the  drum  by  the  batter  head  rim. 
Note  the  fact  that  the  “losable”  parts  of 
the  comet  (mouthpiece,  lyre  and  music) 
are  held  to  the  front  and  constantly  m 
sight  of  the  musician. 

Should  these  suggestions  for  the  carry- 


Baritone  end  Basses 

at  held  either  marching  or  standing  at  attention. 


National  and  State 


Orchestra  Contest  Numbers 


for  1 

National  Required  Contest  Selections 
Class  A 

N'ordlc  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Hanson . C.  C.  Birchard 

Class  B 

Enchanted  Castle — Hadley . Carl  Plscher 

Qass  C 

Andante  and  Gavotte — Dasch . FltsSimons 

All  Qasses  (for  massed  performance) 

Pomp  and  Chivalry  March — Roberta . Carl  Fischer 


934 

Suggested  State  Contest  Selections 


Qass  A 

Fledermaus  Overture — Strauss . Jun^nlckel 

Unfinished  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Schubert .  |  Ca^^Hrcher 
Anarelus  from  Srd  Symphony — Hadley . Carl  Fischer 

Class  B 

7th  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Schubert . Carl  Fischer 

Toward  Elvenlng — Kramer . O.  Schlrmer 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 — Brahms . O.  Dltson 

Class  C 

Menuet  from  G  minor  Symphony — Mozart . G.  Schlrmer 

Red  Rose  and  Heather,  from  Ballet  of  the  Flowers — Hadley 

. Carl  Fischer 

Turkish  March — Beethoven  . O.  Dltson 

Qass  D 

A  Little  Prelude  and  Day  Dreams,  from  Holiday  Sketches, 

El.  Series,  No.  1 — Riegger . G.  Schlrmer 


1934  National  School  Orchestra  Contest  Selective  List 
(Tentative) 


Numbers  'are  arranged  in  the  approximate  order  of  difficulty,  the  first  being  the  most 
difficult  and  the  last,  the  easiest. 


Capricclo  Itallenne — Taehaikowaky . Carl  Fischer 

6th  Symphony,  Finale — Beethoven . Carl  Fischer 

Cameval  Overture — Dvorak . Carl  Fischer 

Italian  Symphony,  1st  Movement — Mendelssohn _ Carl  Fischer 

4th  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Brahma . Carl  Fischer 

"Lohengrin"  Prelude  to  Act  I — Wagner . Carl  Fischer 

D  minor  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Franck . G.  Schlrmer 

Herod  Overture — Hadley . Carl  Fischer 

Prometheus  Overture — Beethoven . Carl  Fischer 

Nordic  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Hanson . C.  C.  Birchard 

Titus  Overture — Mozart'. . Carl  Fischer 

Symphony  No.  5,  Finale — Haydn . Carl  Fischer 

Call  of  the  Plains — Ooldmark . Carl  Fischer 

Unfinished  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — ScAubert .  | 

Entfeuhrung  au  dem  Serail,  Overture — Mozart . Carl- Fischer 

7th  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Schubert . Carl  Fischer 

Angelas  from  Srd  Symphony — Hadley . Carl  Fischer 

&th  Symphony,  2nd  Movement — Beethoven . Carl  Fischer 

Polonaise  from  Christinas  Eve — Rimsky-Korsakov .  .Curl  Fischer 

Fledermaus  Overture — Strouss . Jungnlckel 

Iphigenla  In  Aulis  Overture — Oluck . Carl  Fischer 

March  from  Tannhauser — Wagner . Carl  Fischer 

Break  of  Day — Mousaorgaky . G.  Schlrmer 

8th  Symphony,  Allegretto  Scherxando — Beethoven . .  S.  B.  Prog  V 

Enchanted  Castle  Overture — Hadley . Carl  Fischer 

Polish  Dance  No.  1 — Schanoenka . Jacobs 

On  the  Mountain — String/leld . Carl  Fischer 

March  Mllltalre  FTancaise — Saint-Saena . S.  B.  Prog.  V 

Scherso — Dasch  . FltsSimons 

12th  Symphony,  Menuetta — Haydn . Carl  Fischer 

Silhouettes  (any  two  numbers) — Hadley . Carl  Fischer 

Menuet  from  G.  Minor  Symphony — Mozart . G.  Schlrmer 

Suite  from  Dardenus— Aameu . FltsSimons 

Cameval  Venltien — Burgmein . G.  Schlrmer 

Intermesso  (Eln  Marchen)— Sale . S.  B.  Prog.  V 

Osarka  Suite,  Nos.  1,  S,  ft  4 — Busch . FltsSimons 

Barcarolle  in  G — Schanoenka . O.  Ditson 

Turkish  March — Beethoven . O.  Ditson 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  6 — Brahma . O.  Ditson 

Exaltation— Coeme  . O.  Ditson 

Ballet  of  the  Flowers  (Red  Rose  and  Heather)  Part  I — 

Hadley  . Carl  Fischer 

The  Last  Spring — Qrieg  . Willis  Vol.  Ill 

Parting  March  from  Lenore  Symphony — Rajif.  .Willis  Vol.  Ill 

Toward  Evening — Kramer  . G.  Schlrmer 

La  Tambourin — Rameau  . Carl  Fischer 

A  Country  Dance — Hadley  . C.  C.  Birchard 

Andante  and  Gavotte — Dasch  . FltsSimons 

Grieg  Suite,  Master  Seriea  Noa  1  and  3 — Orieg _ O.  Schlrmer 


Grieg  Suite,  Master  Seriea  Nos.  4  and  6 — Orieg. ..  .Q.  Schlrmer 

Pomp  and  (Ililvalry  (Grand  March) — Robert* . Carl  Fischer 

Festival  March — Weber  . Carl  Fischer 

Arioso — Bach  . G.  Schlrmer 

Dance  Pictures — Repper  . C.  C.  Birchard 

Romance— WroapeJ  . C.  C.  Birdiard 

Happy  Wanderer— Jensen  . . C.  C.  Birchard 

Short  Stories,  El.  Series  No.  2 — Romsefcein . G.  Schlrmer 

The  Ginger  Men,  Sea  and  Shore,  The  Summer  Shower,  The 
Show  Man 

Short  Stories,  El.  Series  No.  2 — Bomsekein  . G.  Schlrmer 

Goodnight,  Sleep  Tight ;  Bubbletown ;  Robin  Time ;  Hay¬ 
making. 

Holiday  Sketches,  El.  Series  No.  1 — Riegger . G.  Schlrmer 

Little  Prelude,  Day  Dreams 

Holiday  Sketches,  El.  Series  No.  1 — Riegger . G.  Schlrmer 

Little  Walts,  The  Parade 

Menuet  (Laurel  Series  No.  23) — Haydn . C.  C.  Birchard 


NOTE;  Our  fine  friend  of  school  music.  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson,  Director  of  the  Rochester,  New  York,  Symphony 
Orchestra,  is  at  this  time  preparing  an  interpretation  of  the 
Class  A  Required  Number,  "Nordic  Symphony,"  2nd  Move¬ 
ment,  which  is  his  composition.  This  is  expected  in  time 
for  publication  in  the  October  issue  of  your  Offleial  Organ, 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  in  that  issue 
we  will  have  for  you  also  an  interpretation  of  the  Class  (I 
Required  Number,  “Andante  and  Cliavotte,”  by  Mr.  George 
Dasch.  And  if  possible  we  will  add  to  these  other  articles  by 
composers  of  some  of  the  more  important  numbers  on  this 
orchestra  list. 


The  Band  List 

The  list  of  required  and  selective  numbers  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Contest  is  not  fully  complete  at  the  time  of  go¬ 
ing  to  press  with  this  issue.  Therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
omit  it,  but  President  McAllister  assures  us  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  ample  time  for  our  October  issue. 
We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  for  you  interpretations  also  of 
some  of  the  more  Important  numbers  on  the  band  list. 

The  October  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  of  signal 
importance  to  all  of  us  for  the  reason  that  it  is  our  birthday 
number,  marking  the  beginning  of  our  fourth  year.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  began  publication  in  October  1929. 
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Mr.  John  J.  Horn  Continues  From  Last  May  With 


ProbI  em 
Five,  for 
Trombonists 


The  trombone  has  become  so 
familiar  to  all  players  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed 
description;  they  all  know  that  by 
means  of  the  slide  it  is  possible  to 
raise  and  lower  the  pitch,  fundament¬ 
ally,  from  B  flat  to  E,  an  interval  of 
seven  chromatic  tones,  or  seven  half- 
steps. 

The  seven  successive  shifts  or  move¬ 
ments  of  the  slide  in  producing  these 
intervals  are  called  positions,  and  each 
position  produces  a  different  set  of 
harmonics:  thus  it  is  a  very  clear  fact 
that  if  the  harmonics  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  or  open  tones  are  B  flat,  F,  B  flat, 
D,  F,  A  flat,  B  flat,  those  of  the  second 
position  will  be  a  half-tone  lower,  or 
A,  El,  A,  C  sharp,  El,  G,  A;  the  har¬ 
monics  of  the  third  position  are  a  half¬ 
tone  lower  than  those  of  the  second 
position,  or  A  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat,  C,  E 
flat,  Q  flat,  A  flat;  the  fourth  position 
harmonics  are  O,  D,  O,  B,  natural,  D, 
F,  O;  the  fifth  position  harmonics  are 
Q  flat,  D  flat,  O  flat,  B  flat,  D  flat,  F 
flat,  O  flat,  or  enharmonically  are  F 
sharp,  C  sharp,  F  sharp,  A  sharp,  C 


sharp,  El,  F  sharp;  the  sixth  position 
harmonics  are  F,  C,  F,  A,  C,  E  flat,  F; 
the  seventh  position  harmonics  are  E 
natural,  B  natural,  E  natural,  O  sharp, 
B  natural,  D  natural,  E  natural,  or 
enharmonically  are  F  flat,  C  flat,  F 
flat,  A  flat,  C  flat,  E  double  flat,  F  flat. 
These  are  the  harmonics  that  lie  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  average  performer. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  play  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  sixteen  harmonics  in 
each  position. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  the  seven 
“shifts”  of  the  trombone  in  order  to 
All  in  that  widest  of  intervals  in  its 
harmonic  series  which  occurs  between 
the  first  and  second  harmonic,  B  flat 
and  F.  There  are  Just  seven  chro¬ 
matic  half-tones  between  these  two  in¬ 
tervals,  while  between  the  next  two, 
F  and  B  flat,  there  are  but  five,  etc., 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  found 


necessary  to  All  in  at  this  widest  in¬ 
terval,  B  flat  and  F. 

It  is  also  necessary  and  available 
between  any  other  intervals  of  the 
series.  Due  to  this,  certain  tones  of 
the  trombone  scale  may  be  shifted  in 
two  or  more  positions.  In  the  interval 
of  F-B  flat  of  five  chromatic  half-tones 
we  And  two  such  overlapidng  posi¬ 
tions,  giving  the  tones  F  and  E  in  two 
positions,  first. and  sixth  for  F  and 
second  and  seventh  position  for  E.  In 
the  interval  between  the  next  two  har¬ 
monics,  B  flat  and  D,  we  have  but  four 
chromatic  tones,  which  requires  four 
positions  and  gives  us  three  tones  in 
two  different  positions,  thus:  B  flat  in 
the  first  and  fifth  an  inch  short  for 
the  fifth,  A  in  the  second  and  sixth 
an  inch  short  for  the  sixth;  A  flat  in 
the  third  and  seventh  an  inch  short 
for  the  seventh. 

In  the  next  Interval,  D-F,  there  are 
three  positions  required,  leaving  four 
overlapping,  which  gives  us  the  D  in 
the  first,  fourth  and  seventh  (when 
using  the  fourth  position  make  the 
shift  and  inch  longer,  for  the  seventh 
an  inch  shorter),  D  flat  in  the  sec(md 
and  fifth,  C  in  the  third  and  sixth,  and 
B  in  the  fourth  and  seventh.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  alternate  shifts  in  all 
these  intervals  are  sharp,  and  when 
used  must  be  shifted  longer  than  in 
the  exact  position. 

As  the  harmonic  series  becomes 
closer  together,  those  tones  in  the 
upper  register  may  be  made  in  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  shifts.  The  entire 
scale  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth 
harmonic  may  be  made  in  each  posi¬ 
tion  vrlthout  any  movement  of  the 
slide  whatever. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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IT  may  prove  interesting  to  take 
up,  this  year,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  great  composers 
of  the  world  produced  their  master¬ 
pieces.  They  worked  very  differently, 
some  slowly  and  laboriously,  even 
painfully,  others  with  such  ease  that 
one  might  almost  literally  say  that 
great  musical  ideas  fairly  dripped 
from  their  pens.  Probably  no  form  of 
creative  art  is  under  such  miscompre¬ 
hension  as  the  art  of  composing.  Lit¬ 
erature  abounds  in  ludicrous  mis-state¬ 
ments  so  that  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  average  music  lover,  unless  he  is 
exceptionally  well  versed  in  the  lives 
and  struggles  of  those  who  have  given 
all  that  is  illustrious  to  the  world,  in 
the  realm  of  music,  labors  under  the 
delusion  that  the  great  ones  but 
awaited  inspiration  as  a  thunderbolt 
from  above,  before  feverishly  dash¬ 
ing  off  a  new  masterpiece  for  an  ad¬ 
miring  world. 

Inspiration  seldom,  if  ever,  works 
that  way.  Few  great  composers  ever 
enjoyed  more  than  local  reputations 
in  their  lifetime  and  many  labored 
and  died  in  almost  total  obscurity. 
The  mastery  of  the  mere  mechanics 
of  writing  music  swiftly  and  ac¬ 
curately  requires  enormous  concentra¬ 
tion  and  practice.  Many  labored  under 
handicaps  of  poverty  and  111  health. 
The  constant  Introspection  of  their 
art  often  led  to  a  morbid  and  unbal¬ 
anced  outlook  on  life.  But  their  great 
compensation  was,  of  course,  the  In¬ 
describable  and  uncomparable  Joy  of 
self  expression;  of  creating  within 
themselves  a  world  of  beauty  un¬ 
touched  by  the  sordidness  and  lack  of 
harmony  that  often  constituted  their 
own  outward  surroundings. 

Schumann  started  his  musical 
career  comparatively  late.  After  a 
university  education  at  Heidelberg,  he 
seriously  considered  literature  as  a 
career  and  became  prominent  as  a 
music  critic  and  editor  before  taking 
up  music  as  a  profession.  Perl^ips, 
for  that  reason  the  mechanics  of  bis 
trade  were  always  difficult  for  him. 


Miss 

Theodora 

Troendle 

Piano 


He  never  mastered  the  technic  of  or- 
chestrai  writing  which  is  why  despite 
the  freshness  and  wealth  of  his  mel¬ 
odic  ideas,  his  symphonies  are  so  sel¬ 
dom  heard  today.  He  likewise  never 
mastered  the  piano,  his  studies  in  that 
direction  having  been  interrupted  by 
the  permanent  crippling  of  a  finger. 
Thus,  his  piano  pieces,  too  are  not  as 
playable,  nor  do  they  “lie  well”  for 
the  piano  as  do  those  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn  and 
Chopin. 

Beethoven  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfectly  rounded  out  (ff  all  mu¬ 
sical  geniuses.  The  piano,  chamber 
music  combinations,  the  orchestra, 
were  all  given  the  most  i>erfect  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  art.  Only  in  the  voice 
was  he  deficient  He  wrote  many 
overtures  preparatory  to  writing  an 
opera,  but  it  was  never  completed. 
His  “Hymn  to  Joy”  in  the  ninth  sym¬ 
phony  Is  most  unvocal.  It  Is  probable 
that  this  particular  form  of  musical 
composition  did  not  particularly  in¬ 
terest  him  or  surely  he  would  have 
mastered  It. 

Chopin  wisely  knew  his  limitations 
and  composed  exclusively  for  the 
piano.  His  two  piano  concertos  are 


weak  orchestrally  and  he  made  no 
further  attempt  to  master  orchestral 
writing. 

Tschaikowsky  on  the  other  hand 
was  supreme  In  the  realm  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  with  the  exception  ol 
the  immortal  "Bi)  Concerto,”  con¬ 
tributed  nothing  noteworthy  for  the 
piano.  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  were 
the  two  outstanding  examples  of  un¬ 
paralleled  ease  of  production.  Both 
tossed  off  compositions  in  incredibly 
short  time.  Mendelssohn  achieved 
more  fame  during  his  lifetime  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  And  most 
of  his  energies  went  Into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  at 
Lelpelg  whose  inspirational  conduc¬ 
tor  he  was.  That  any  time  at  all  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  do  creative  work 
remains  a  mystery.  His  diaries  and 
letters  recount  a  whirlwind  of  re¬ 
hearsals  and  social  activities. 

Brahms  and  Cesar  Frank  seem  alike 
in  their  quiet  methodical  way  of  work¬ 
ing  and  the  sane,  balanced,  normal 
lives  that  they  led.  At  one  hand  we 
have  Wagner  the  firebrand,  and  Grieg 
the  idyllic.  '  All  have  contributed 
richly  and  the  variety  of  each  but 
enhances  the  heritage  of  the  whole. 
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FAIR  VISITORS 

From  nearly  every  state  came  school  bands_this 
summer  to  a  Century  of  Progress,  some  on 
their  own,  others  as  active  units  of  their  State- 
Day  celebrations.  In  fact  school  bands  furnished 
most  of  the  “living”  band  music  heard  at  the  Fair 
during  the  summer. 

The  very  elegant  picture  at  the  top  of  this  group 
is  of  the  Hobart,  Indiana,  High  School  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  William  D.  Revelli.  The 
picture  was  Uiken  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  where  the  band  played  a  marvelous 
program  for  the  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention.  Mr.  Reveili’s  band  was  given 
honorabie  mention  in  Class  B  at  the  National 
Contest  last  spring,  and  has  a  far-flung  reputation 
as  one  of  the  flnest  school  bands  in  the  land.  Over 
7,000  people  heard  them  play  in  the  Court  of  the 
Hall  of  Science  on  Indiana  Day,  August  16.  They 
also  played  for  the  summer  conference  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Music  Bureau.  In  fact  they  had  a  very 
busy  summer. 


The  Kankakee,  Illinois,  High  School  Band, 
lower  left,  was  photographed  in  the  Court  o! 
the  Hall  of  Science.  Director  G.  E.  Piersol  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  entire  band  were 
not  present  when  this  picture  was  taken.  The 
band  will  play  again  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
on  September  23.  The  tall,  upright  structure  you 
see  in  the  background  of  this  picture,  is  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  beam  of  Arcturus  is  cap¬ 
tured  and  made  to  turn  on  the  lights  each  night 
over  the  entire  “A  Century  of  Progress.” 


IN  the  center  of  the  group  is  a  glimpse  of  a 
band  from  the  Sturchio  Band  and  Orchestra 
School  of  Port  Myers,  Florida.  This  picture  was 
taken  in  one  of  the  pavilions  along  the  lake  shore, 
and  it  was  a  mighty  happy  thrill  for  the  boys 
because  they  had  been  disappointed  in  their  defi¬ 
nite  plans  to  attend  the  National  Band  Contest 
last  June.  You  will  hear  more  of  this  band. 


Ohio  selected  the  Willis  High. School  Band  of 
Delaware  as  one  of  those  making  the  most 
outstanding  progress  in  the  state,  and  thus  elected 
to  represent  the  state’s  Instrumental  music  activi¬ 
ties  at  A  Century  of  Progress.  These  students 
began  their  musical  training  back  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  on  the  saxette,  invented  by  the 
director,  E.  J.  Fltchhorn.  They  got  their  flrst 
taste  of  band  instruments  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  when  the  beginners  band  was  formed.  In 
Junior  high  school  they  were  champions  of  central 
and  southern  Ohio.  Last  year  the  band,  consist¬ 
ing  of  only  nine  senior  high  school  students  and 
thirty-one  Junior  high  school  and  grade  pupils, 
tied  for  second  place  with  an  86  piece  former 
Class  B  State  Champion. 

This  picture  is  interesting  as  it  looks  out  over 
the  lagoon,  showing  in  the  background  the  dome 
of  the  Govwnment  Building  and  the  state  group, 
in  the  Court  of  which  so  many  school  bands  and 
orchestras  performed  during  the  summer. 

If  your  band  or  orchestra  attended  the  World’s 
Fair  and  had  its  photograph  taken  on  the  grounds, 
will  you  please  rush  the  picture  to  us  for  use  in 
our  October  issue? 
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«  We  See  by 
the  Papers 


Attention  Band!—€utd 
Orchestra,  Toot 

Now  thAt  you’re  setting  all  set 
for  the  year,  electing  ofllcers  and 
appointing  committees,  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  fill  that  very  important  job 
of  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  reporter. 
Name  one  of  your  members  to 
send  us  news  items  and  pictures 
and  keep  informed  of  your  actlvi- 
tiea 

Some  of  you  have  been  very 
faithful  in  the  past  and  others  not 
so  good  but  this  year  we  want  to 
see  you  all  burst  out  in  print 
every  month.  E^very  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  has  its  amusing  Incidents 
and  its  adventures  and  our  readers 
want  to  hear  all  about  them. 

WK  WANT  NEWS! 


Trumpeting  His  Way  Through 

We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  about 
our  young  friends  in  the  ranks  of  school 
mu  si  clans  who 
are  really  cashing 
in  on  their  train¬ 
ing.  Charles  Elton 
Beene  of  Pan- 
handle,  Texas, 
about  to  get  his 
second  year  of  col¬ 
lege  work  on  a 
scholarship  basis, 
is  one  of  them. 
For  four  successive  years  he  won  the 
State  Contest  of  the  Texas  N.  W.  divl- 
vlsion,  the  first  time  when  he  was  but 
twelve  years  old.  He  took  part  in  four 
National  Contests  and  with  his  trusty 
trumpet  won  many  minor  contests,  held 
second  chair  in  the  Wainwright  Band 
Camp,  played  in  the  Amarillo  fifty-four 
piece  Symphony  Orchestra  and  starred 
in  the  Harley  Sadler  Shows  in  vaudeville 
for  several  summers. 

lAst  year,  he  attended  college  in 
Amarillo  on  a  well-deserved  scholarship 
and  this  year  he  won  a  scholarship  to 
the  Texas  Christian  University.  He  will 
teach  comet  while  studying  there.  This 
is  quite  a  record  for  anyone,  but  the 
most  amasing  thing  of  all  is  that 
Charles  is  now  only  sixteen  years  old, 
having  graduated  from  high  school  at 
the  age  of  fifteen. 

Ji  J* 

Ifs  a  Small  World 

Here’s  hoping  nothing  has  happened 
to  James  Rome  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  during  the  summer  months  for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  faithful  members 
of  reportorial  staff  last  year  and  always 
kept  us  posted  on  the  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  events  there.  His  last  “news  flash” 
told  us  of  the  band’s  success  in  the  con¬ 
test  in  which  they  placed  third,  and  the 


even  more  surprising  accomplishment  of 
the  orchestra  which  was  moved  up  from 
Class  C  to  Class  B  and  took  first  place 
in  its  new  division.  No  less  than  16 
soloists  placed  in  their  respective  events 
as  well  as  the  string  quartet  and  horn 
quartet. 

On  returning  from  the  tournament  on 
that  May  morning  some  of  the  band 
boys  had  their  opportunity  to  do  their 
“good  deed  a  day,"  in  assisting  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  right  his  car  which  had  turned 
over.  Just  as  they  finished  another  man 
came  along  and  offered  his  assistance, 
and  imagine  the  surprise  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  when  they  discovered  that  it  was 
none  other  than  A.  R.  McAllister,  the 
National  Band  Association  president  and 
director  of  the  famous  Joliet,  Illinois, 
High  School  Band. 

Goes  to  Belleville 

EMwin  H.  Peters,  director  of  bands  and 
orchestras  at  New  River  State  College. 
Montgomery,  West  Virginia,  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  recently  been  made  di¬ 
rector  of  bands  and  orchestras  at  Belle¬ 
ville  Township  High  SchooL  Belleville, 
Illinois.  During  the  five  years  that  Mr. 
Peters  was  at  New  River  he  developed 
musical  organisations  which  ranked 
among  the  best  in  not  only  that  state 
but  the  entire  south. 

Last  year,  competing  with  23  eastern 
college  bands.  New  River  won  first  prise. 
Various  other  high  honors  were  received 
on  other  notable  occasions. 

Mr.  Peters  is  the  composer  of  several 
important  musical  numbers,  among  them 
being  “Our  Governor,”  a  nuirch  which 
was  dedicated  to  Gov.  H.  8.  Kump  of 
West  Virginia,  and  was  played  at  the 
Inaugural  ceremonies  by  the  college 
band  last  year. 


He  Got  an  Early  Start 

When  Ward  Os  Matthews  was  no  more 
than  eight  years  old  he  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  he  set 
out  to  earn  the 
money  for  a  cor¬ 
net  He  is  now 
eleven  and  after 
completing  a  two- 
year  course  at  the 
Oberlln  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Muslo  has 
made  such  rapid 
progress  that  he 
was  promoted  this 
year  to  the  Oberlln 
Junior  High  School 
Band.  He  has  been 
a  featured  soloist 
at  many  church 
and  community 
entertainments 
and  his  chief  am¬ 
bition  in  life  right  now  is  to  qualify 
for  the  Navy  Band.  Professor  Arthur 
Williams  and  Professor  R.  B.  Lyon 
have  been  his  Instructors. 

Jt  Jit  JS 

Marimbas 

Milwaukee  has  gone  for  marimbas  in 
a  big  way  with  the  organisation  of  a 
unit  of  twelve  marimba-xylophone  play¬ 
ers  who  have  all  purchased  new  “world’s 
fair  model”  instruments.  The  group  is 
made  up  of  present  and  former  high 
school  musicians,  almost  all  of  whom 
have  won  distinction  in  state  and  na¬ 
tional  contests.  They  are  Gertrude  and 
Martha  Janes,  Robert  Bond,  Flora  Bell, 
James  Smoot,  Ralph  Kingsbury,  Bud 
Churches,  Don  Martin,  Catharine 
Schmidt,  Kenneth  Clark,  Lester  Mirgler 
and  James  Schaefer. 

Recently  they  were  featured  at  the 
Wisconsin  Theatre  in  Milwaukee,  and 
also  played  in  the  100-piece  marimba 
band  in  Chicago. 

Jt  J* 

Band  Congress 

A  novel  musical  event  of  the  late 
spring  was  the  joint  band  congress  in 
which  the  high  school  bands  of  Hunt¬ 
ington.  Ashland  and  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  participated,  assisted  by  Cam- 
mack  Junior  High  and  Charleston 
Junior  High  Bands. 


New  Uniforms  Are  Next! 


See  that  new  tuba?  The  Goodring, 
Idaho,  High  School  Band  is  pretty  proud 
of  it.  They  paid  for  it  with  funds  raised 
by  giving  weekly  concerts  throughout 
the  summer.  So  great  was  their  popu¬ 
larity  that  the  tuba  was  not  only  paid 


for  In  short  order,  but  a  fund  of  nearly 
a  hundred  dollars  accumulated  which 
will  go  towards  the  purchase  of  uni- 
forma  W.  S.  Berryessa  is  the  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  band  and  also  has  under  his 
direction  a  junior  band. 
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GlenvUle  Events 

Too  late  for  the  June  issue  and  too 
important  to  neglect  entirely  were  the 
trio  of  programs  which  were  sent  to 
us  from  Cleveland  describing'  the  con¬ 
cert  given  there  late  in  the  season  by 
the  Glenville  High  School  Band,  the 
chamber  music  recital  sponsored  by  the 
Glenville  Band  and  Orchestra  members 
and  the  May  festival  of  the  Patrick 
Henry  Junior  High  School.  Ralph  E. 
Rush  is  the  band  and  orchestra  direc¬ 
tor  at  both  schools  and  the  concerts 
were  given  under  his  supervision. 

In  the  band  concert  two  of  the  Na- 
ticnal  Contest  numbers  were  included 
as  well  as  a  cornet  solo  by  Frances 
Klein,  who  was  later  a  second  division 
winner  in  the  National;  a  piccolo  duet 
by  Julius  Baker  and  Henry  Welchler, 
the  latter  another  second  division  win¬ 
ner  at  Evanston,  and  a  humorous  de¬ 
scriptive  sketch  in  which  Thelma 
Axelrod,  Wilfred  Patmos  and  Norman 
Hersberg,  the  latter  a  first  division 
winner  in  the  bassoon  event,  partici¬ 
pated. 

Among  the  groups  which  took  part 
in  the  chamber  music  program  were  a 
brass  sextette,  string  trio,  woodwind 
quartet,  trombone  quartet,  string  quar¬ 
tet,  saxophone  quartet  and  French 
horn  quartet. 

Patrick  Henry’s  concert  Included 
three  selections  by  the  Band,  three  by 
the  Orchestra,  a  string  quartet  num¬ 
ber,  and  vocal  numbers  by  the  Seventh 
Grade  girls,  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  and 
the  Boys’  Chorus,  as  well  as  one  com¬ 
bining  the  choruses  and  orchestra. 
Blanche  Alexander  is  director  of  the 
Seventh  Grade  Chorus  and  Jean  Camp¬ 
bell  Clark  of  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  and 
Boys’  Chorus. 

J* 

Consistent  Winners 

When  the  Consolidated,'  High  School 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  gave  its  annual  concert 
last  spring  it  was  the  fourteenth  an¬ 
nual  event  of  this  sort.  Since  the  first 


It  Was  a  Big  Summer  for  Elko 


No,  they  didn’t  come  to  “have  it 
melted’’  as  Winchell  would  say,  although 
we  will  admit  that  most  of  those  who 
trip  up  the  steps  of  the  Elko  County, 
Nevada,  County  House,  widely  known 
divorce  center,  are  on  a  mission  of  that 
nature^  The  members  of  Elko  County 
High  School  Band  don’t  have  any 
troubles  like  that,  however,  their  great¬ 
est  worries  being  the  local  solo  contests 


which  are  conducted  every  six  weeks  to 
select  the  first  chair  men  and  grade  the 
progress  of  all  the  players.  Mr.  Donald 
Jessup  is  the  director  and  he  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  students  Joined  the  Pacific 
Coast  Band  and  Orchestra  in  June  to 
represent  California  at  the  Century  of 
Progrress.  Some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  band  attended  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllis¬ 
ter’s  Band  Camp  at  L,ogan,  Utah. 


one  was  given  in  1920,  this  has  rapidly 
become  an  outstanding  event  in  the 
community  and  one  that  always  at¬ 
tracts  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  program  was  opened  with  a  brief 
address  by  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Thomas  J.  Condon,  who  presented  the 
Keys  and  Letters  of  Music  to  22  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra  who  had  served 
in  its  ranks  for  four  years.  ’The  or¬ 
chestra  presented  three  overtures,  two 
symphonic  movements  and  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  strings  only.  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Nash-Nuhn  sang  Filina’s  Aria  from 
“Mignon”  and  “The  Hills  of  Rome,’’ 
with  orchestra  accompaniment  and  a 
trio  consisting  of  harp,  cello  and  violin 
gave  the  largo  from  “Xerxes”  by 
Handel. 


- 

Since  its  beginning  the  orchestra  has 
been  under  the  able  direction  of  Floyd 
C.  Evans.  At  the  time  he  took  up  this 
work  there  was  no  music  in  the  Water¬ 
bury  High  Schools.  Mr.  Evans  has  tried 
to  make  his  group  as  nearly  like  a 
professional  orchestra  as  possible  and 
he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  splendid 
success  of  his  pupils,  who  won  the 
high  school  orchestra  competition  at 
the  Elastern  States  Exposition  for  five 
consecutive  years  and  took  second  place 
the  sixth  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  annual  concert  was  the  excep¬ 
tionally  complete  and  attractive  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  edited  and  printed  by 
the  students  and  included  excellent 
program  notes. 


When  the  1933  North  Carolina  State 
Legislature  met  it  was  under  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  to  reduce  taxes  of  all 
kinds.  As  a  result  drastic  cuts  were 
made  in  school  appropriations  which 
threatened  to  do  away  with  school  music 
unless  local  units  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  tax  themselves  or  donations 
raised  to  supplement  the  State’s  allow¬ 
ance  for  schools. 

The  citizens  of  Lenoir  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  lose  the  Lenoir  High  School 
Band  and  at  a  time  when  the  very  idea 
of  taxes  usually  throws  the  taxpayer 


A  Real  Victory  for  the  Band 

into  hysterics,  they  voted  a  special  fif¬ 
teen  cent  ad  valorem  tax  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  school  district.  The  local  press 
gives  the  major  part  of  the  credit  to 
the  band,  the  Lenoir  News  Topic  stating 
in  its  columns  that  the  bill  was  "carried 
to  victory  on  the  shoulders  of  the  band, 
retention  of  which  was  a  potent  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  proponents  of  the  measure.” 
The  Winston-Salem  Journal  likewise 
comments  upon  it  as  “a  victory  for  the 
band.”  So,  under  the  direction  of  James 
C.  Harper,  the  band  will  continue  to 
function  as  one  of  Lenoir’s  most  impor¬ 


tant  and  popular  civic  organisations. 

That  other  parts  of  the  state  are 
equally  unwilling  to  backslide  in  this 
department  of  education  is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  state-wide  music  con¬ 
tests  will  be  held  in  Greensboro  this 
year,  as  recently  announced  by  Dr.  Wade 
R.  Brown  of  Greensboro  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  who  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  “has  advanced  in 
recent  years  to  a  place  of  leadership  in 
the  development  of  high  school  musi¬ 
cians,  and  has  won  wide  recognition  in 
this  respect.” 


when  soft  voices  die, 

Yibrates  in  the  yiemory” 


By  JAMES  R.  GILLETTE 

Conductor,  Carlcton  Symphony  Band 


I 


LISZT’S^  “Lea  Preludes”  was  fin¬ 
ished.  A  hush  swept  over  the 
audience  of  some  four  thousand 
souls  who  had  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
— the  last  for  the  season  of  1933 — ^to 
America’s  music  shrine,  the  National 
Music  Camp  at  Interiochen,  Michigan. 
To  each  soul  {Mwsent,  young  and  old, 
surely  the  evening  of  August  fifteenth 
lust  past  will  “vibrate  in  the  mem¬ 
ory”  for  months  to  cmne.  And  the 
spiritual  uplift  will  help  many 
through  and  over  rough  places  in  days 
ahead. 

For  those  who  had  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Interiochen,  the  fifteenth  of 
August  was  only  one  of  the  MANY 
soul-stirring  events  and  occasions. 
Under  the  pine  trees  and  beside  the 
still  waters  of  lakes  Wahbekanetta 
and  Wahbekaness,  the  musical  youth 
of  America  never  failed  to  thrill  those 
who  still  possess  sensitive  souls  and 
right-thinking  minds  in  this  day  of 
material  America. 

And,  America  was  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sented.  Young  men  and  women  from 
homes  in  thirty-four  states  came  to¬ 
gether  at  the  National  Music  Camp. 
Pour  hundred  strong,  able  of  body; 
clear-eyed,  ambitious  Americans,  eager 
to  learn  and  eager  to  give  of  their  best 
to  tlie  one  spiritual  force  which  is 
capable  of  "vibrating  in  the  memory” 
long  after  “soft  voices  die.” 

The  daily  sight  of  boys  and  girls 
carrying  instruments  to  rehearsals 
could  not  help  but  impress  the  on¬ 
looker.  Surely  this  meant  a  unity  of 
purpose;  a  serious  endeavor  to  reach 
the  IDEAL. 


Mr.  Gillette 


To  play  an  instrument  well  one 
must  live  well.  Good  music  is  only 
made  by  good  souls.  Slovenliness  in 
life  reveals  itself  in  art.  Interiochen 
made  GOOD  MUSIC  because  the  mak¬ 
ers  lived  well,  thought  well,  and  cast 
aside  all  that  Is  disorderly  and  care¬ 
less  in  their  lives. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  accurately 
individual  reactions  in  young  minds 
while  they  are  performing  a  Bee¬ 
thoven  symphony.  Facial  expressions 
and  a  personal  air  of  sincerity  would 


Watch  for  our  big 

Summer  Camp 
Story 

in  the 

October  Issue 


lead  one  to  firmly  believe  that  in 
music  of  the  Masters  these  young  per¬ 
formers  found  mastery  of  life. 

The  Sunday  devotional  service  in 
the  Interiochen  Bowl  stirred  many  a 
soul  both  within  the  Camp  and  with¬ 
out.  Held  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  very  spot,  perhaps,  where 
many  ye^s  ago  the  American  Indian 
worshipped  to  the  sound  of  instru¬ 
ments  now  used  in  a  more  perfected 
state  by  the  Interiochen  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  devotional  service 
breathed  the  one-ness  of  purpose  so 
typical  of  the  Camp.  Read  this  prayer 
as  repeated  by  four  hundred  young 
men  and  young  women: 

“I  woke  thi»  morning  and  know  that 
ail  mg  life  i»  freahly  mine  to  live- 
There  are  'NEW  WORDS  to  speak; 
NEW  THOUGHTS  to  hear.  There  ia 
new  LOVE  to  give  and  take.  I  thank 
thee.  Lord,  and  oak  that  theae  mag 
make  the  world  a  brighter,  better 
place.  Help  me  to  bear  them  well.” 
Amen. 

To  leave  the  Camp,  and  to  again 
“take  to  the  highway”  where  men  and 
women  strive  and  disagree  and  rob 
and  fight,  was  another  chapter  in  life. 
Life  on  the  highway  fades;  life  as  in¬ 
spired  at  the  Camp  endures.  What  an 
investment  for  America,  our  govern¬ 
ment,  to  send  its  experts  in  national 
recovery  to  Interiochen  for  a  view  OF 
America  unspoiled  and  unexploited. 

We  salute  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  and 
T.  P.  Giddings,  who  have  made  the 
youth  of  America  better  and  who  have 
given  MUSIC  to  “vibrate  in  the  mem¬ 
ory.” 
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♦  A  Symphony  <• 
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IN  BRASS  AND  WOODWIND 

The  C ARLETON  SyAiPHONy  BAND  of 
CARLETON  COLLEGE,  NorthficLL  Minn. 


S  there  a  limit  to  the  musical 
expression  of  an  organization 
built  almost  completely  from 
wind  instruments? 

To  this  questicHi,  the  Carle- 
ton  Symphony  Band  and  its 
scores  of  delighted  audiences 
answer  an  emphatic  “no!” 

Hear  this  amazing  (X’gan- 
ization  in  a  fugue  by  Bach,  in 
a  symphcmy  by  Beethoven  or 
one  of  the  modems,  in  cme  of 
the  newer  works  now  being  written  by 
first-rank  contemporary  composers  especially 
for  symphony  band.  You  .will  form  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  wind  instrument 
music  —  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it 
can  be. 

Although  the  Carleton  Symphony  ranks 
with  Amoica's  two  or  three  finest  bands. 
Director  Gillette  has  made  of  his  group  mcxre 
than  a  concert  organization.  He  has  used 
it  also  as  a  bboratory  of  tone  color,  of 
instrumentaticMi,  of  modem  compositicn. 

For  this  reason,  the  House  of  York  is 
especblly  proud  that  its  instruments  have 
b^n  ch^n  as  ofiBcbl  instruments  of  the 
Carleton  Symphony  Band. 

This  recognition,  coming  after  exhaustive 
tests  by  a  group  with  no  axe  to  grind,  is  one 


jAun  R.  Gnxrm 
Director 


erf  the  rewards  erf  York  perseveraixre  in  tl^ 
quest  for  tcxial,  technical  and  musical 
perfection. 

But  —  in  the  final  test  —  you  alcme  can 
satisfy  yourself  that  Yca^k  instruments  are 
as  fine  as  Mr.  Gillette  declares.  Our  6'(by 
free  trial  offer  provides  you  an  eppextunity 
to  make  this  test. 

There  is  no  obliraticHi.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  full  detau  today  —  prepare  your¬ 
self  for  a  Icng  step  forward  toward  hitter 
musical  accomplidunent  on  your  chosen 
instrument! 


ftsiiafcif  Ml.  iMt 


cmplef  MiUfMtiM  u  tiM  CwlMsa  twpfcnii  tmi.  Ma  yam  l 
«•  mra  rMiXr  snaftr  «mIi  iMtrwaat  mamtrm  ^  i«  «lw 
r^irwin,  l(  !•  tme  tkit  nmtm  tlwt  ••  Tsrt  m  mm 
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)  Cmrlatm  1|iin>ii|  9mA  9m  mmm  MX4M  m  m 
9mm  caasraUr.  •»  ka«*  svariasattM 
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fftu  Ua«Mt  aaniaal  r«tar«s.  toil***  as 
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* 

Whdt  Mr.  Gillette 
and  the  Carleton 
S^tnphonjr  Band 
think  of  Tork 
InetrMmente  and 
Tork  service. 

V 


yORK  BAND  1NSTRUA4ENT  COAiPANy  ♦  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Mahers  of  GO(X>  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  for  SO  years 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  GO., 

Dept.  133-JGiLANDRAnD«,MicH. 

Pleaoe  send  your  new  catalog  and  full  detaila  on 
your  Six-Day  ^:e  Trial  Offer,  without  obligation 
to  me. 

y{atne. . . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

Instrument _ _ 
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Touchdown! 


Nothing  like  a  strutting  Major-domo  with 
a  sparkling  new  baton,  to  pep  up  the 
Band.  Take  your  choice  of  one  of  these. 


It  Won^t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


It’a  a  gift.  And  what  a  gift!  For  a  snappy  weil  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  band.  No  school  band  is  compute  without  one.  On 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the 
way  you  get  the  complete  drum  nuijor’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  membm  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — iSvo-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues 
—  every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  sube, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Bodi 

Th0  Junior  Bmton.  Uhutrmtod  on  tho  Uft,  i$  mm4»  ofm  mow  motui  wUek  It 
i  light,  yot  ttromg.  one  It  chromium  pImtU  to  thmt  ft  gUttoiu  mmd  tporhitt 

I  In  doyUght  or  unOor  oloetrle  Ughtt.  it  lootght  hut  tiotoon  ouneot  omd 

k  It  34  inehot  long.  It  It  doHgnod  for  ttrolght  Hgnat  otorh.  Thm  thmft  It 

fi  H -Inch  eiomotor.  It  corroetlyholoncotlondwolghtoe,  yot  It  It  Ught  enough 

m  to  thmt  It  oMl  not  Hro  olthinr  hoy  or  girl  on  m  long  pormdo.  rho  hmli  It 

W  pracHosUy  undtntoblo.  You  mmy  hmndio  It.  uto  It.  one  mhuto  It  without 


This 
Book 
Tells  All 


Tho  Sphml  TwIrUng  Baton  It  Jutt  Uhe  tho  tlgnml  baton  ooeopt  thmt  It  It 
tpodoUy  Sotignoe  and  hmimnood  for  toHrUng.  Length  3t  Inehot — weight 
torenty-ilm  ouneot.  With  tho  Instruction  hook  mrtd  a  little  hroetico  any 
hoy  or  girl  eon  quickly  matter  tho  art.  and  your  hand  oMt  haoo  a  drum 
major  that  will  ho  the  haadUno  attraction  of  tho  outfit. 

All  this  for 
only  6  cents  a  month 

What  Is  tbs  ‘wiroUBMiit  ot  your  bend?  nftj?  Msjrbs  a  hiutdradi 
And  aU  wa  aak  la  that  thirtjr-avo  eobocrlbo  to  tho  fboatt  magnino 
puhUthod  tot  school  mtitldant.  Only  sixty  coats  a  yaar.  Only  tie 
cants  a  month.  Evory  Isauo  Is  worth  tan  tbnas  that  aaaouat.  Tha 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tails  yoa  la  stariss  and  pic  tor  as  how  to  M  ths 
most  out  of  your  Instmasant;  how  to  march;  who  Is  wfamiiM  tlM 
L  priaas;  how  to  organlsa  a  danca  band  or  a  drum  carp.  It  divas 

1  you  all  tha  nows  and  picturaa  M  othar  school  musicians  and 

fi  school  bands  and  orchastnis.  You’ll  loos  half  tha  fun  af  bolns 

a  school  mualdan  If  you  don’t  rand  tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Landing  diractors  and  artists  wUl  tall  yon  Just  how  contaat 
L  w  numbars  should  bo  ^yad~to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  tho  jokas, 

and  you’ll  gat  a  thim  when  you  too  your  own  picture  or  a 
a  B  story  about  yoursaif.  Evary  Imua  will  fSadnata  you,  and 

fi  a  you  wtll  road  It  from  covor  to  covsr.  And  thsrs  aro  ton  htg 

2  fi  Ittuot,  all  for  sixty  cants  a  yaar,  only  sis  eontt  a  month. 


How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton” 


You  caa’t  imagine  tbe  foa  there  is  ia 

Twirikw  •  Baton  oatO  you  try  it  yourself.  fi  ^fi 
It  is  a  good,  bealtby  exerciae,  too.  fi  ^fi 

Ths  initrartinni  ia  this  book  are  written  espe-  \  W 
ddh  for  the  kymaa  who  stsrU  from  “scrstch.”  \  1 

Evary  asovement  has  its  iUnstratioo  sad  diagram  fi  1 
wkh  a  BimpUEed  end  saay-to-naderatsnd  description.  fi  ' 

It  is  possible  to  leara  the  secret  of  tUa  fsacinstiag  \ 
art  in  a  few  boars  of  practice  sU  by  yourself.  fi 

Caa’t  yon  fanagiae  tbe  “kick"  you’d  get  out  of  twirling  ’ 
a  shining  baton  out  in  tbe  back  yard  even  if  you  never 
Intsndsii  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  ou  puadef 

Noorly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
TwMina  Drum  Major.  Ia  nmay  orga^mtiana  tSe  Twiriiag 
Drum  Maior  works  independently  of  tbe  regular  drum 
amJor.  However,  one  Dnua  Major  can  do  both  if  be 


Act  Now.  Get  Results! 


Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
entire  enrollment — with  no  free  prlxe.  Here  Is  your 
chance  to  get  this  wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty- 
five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  ne^ 
the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 
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Problem  Five 
for  Trombonists 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


Tbe  position  given  beiow  the  letters 
may  be  used  in  rapid  passages,  as  they 
will  not  be  detected  quite  as  easily  as 
when  being  played  in  a  slower  tempo. 

In  playing  the  wolf  tones  endeavor 
to  cultivate  as  clear  a  tone  as  possible, 
being  sure  to  have  the  correct  slide 
shift. 

The  harmonic  sevenths  require  con¬ 
stant  practice  in  the  positions  as 
marked. 


This  lesson  is  intended  to  develop 
the  artificial  positions  of  the  trom¬ 
bone,  the  examples  given  illustrate 
the  tones  having  more  than  one  posi¬ 
tion.  Artificial  positions  are  always 
useful  and  the  student  should  have 
control  of  each  and  every  one  of  them 
Many  difficult  passages  are  given  the 
trombones  today,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
auxiliary  positions  they  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  impossible. 


^ovi^dSis. 


ON  THE 

COVERTYPE 


The  wolf  tones  of  a  trombone,  as 
follows,  are  very  hard  to  make  and 
are  of  exceedingly  poor  quality,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  must  be 
had  and  are  harmonic  sevenths  in  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  series,  and 
as  all  harmonic  sevenths  are  naturally 
flat,  these  must  be  humored  or  shifted 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  usual  posi¬ 
tion.  The  second  series  occurs  as  the 
eighth  harmonic  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  positions,  thus: 


1  2 

3 

4 

D---  Dflat 

C-- 

B-- 

4  5 

6 

7 

Natural  tones  are 

I  sharp  and  must  be 

made  one  inch 

longer 

in  alternate 

positions. 

Above  the  staff 

,  Bass 

Clef: 

2d  3d 

4th 

2d  or 

short  sharp 

sharp 

6th  sharp 

0  Oflat 

F 

E  natural 

4  5 

6 

7 

These  are  the  so-called 

wolf  tones  of 

the  trombone,  and  are 

more  easily 

made  in  the  positions  marked  above 

letter;  however. 

It  requires  constant 

practice  to  have  a  good. 

clear  tone. 

Above  the  staff,  Bass 

Clef: 

A  flat 

G 

Gflat 

To  flat  1 

2d 

3d 

shp. 

shp. 

F  E 

E  flat 

B 

4th  5th 

6th 

7th 

shp.  shp. 

shp. 

shp. 

These  are  the  harmonic  sevenths  and 
should  be  sharped  in  tbe  positions 
as  marked.  "A"  flat  should  never  be 
made  in  the  first  position,  O  should 
be  made  sharp  on  second  and  all  the 
other  tones  played  as  marked  in  the 
other  illustrations. 


Study  the  exercise  given,  develop 
the  tones  In  the  two  way  marking  as 
given  in  Example  A.  Example  B, 
should  be  practiced  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  example  A,  using  the  two  way 
marking. 

Wherever  two  numerals  are  indi 
cated  the  upper  numeral  is  the  home 
position.  Example  B  gives  the  scale 
tones  which  are  effected  by  the  two 
and  three  way  position.  Each  note 
should  be  studied  and  practiced  as  a 
separate  exercise  as  illustrated  in  ex¬ 
ample  A.  A  sharp  or  flat  placed  with 
the  numeral  indicates  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  used  should  be  extended  or  short¬ 
ened. 

Upper  E  flat,  third  or  sixth,  is  sharp 
when  played  sixth  position;  in  order 
to  get  a  correct  intonation  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  extend  the  stxth 
position  one  inch  further.  All  other 
notes  that  are  affected  by  the  sharped 
and  flatted  positions  should  be  treated 
in  a  like  manner. 

Practice  each  exercise  carefully,  do 
not  rush  through  the  various  exercises 
carelessly  and  call  them  good,  these 
exercises  should  be  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  for  they. determine  your  success 
as  to  technique. 

In  order  to  increase  your  knowledge 
in  this  department  and  gain  further 
control  of  the  artificial  positions  I 
submit  a  special  study  on  Pitch  Equal¬ 
ization. 

This  study  should  be  played  as 
marked,  observe  tbe  positions  given. 
Do  not  hurry,  locate  each  position  as 
certainly  as  if  the  slide  were  a  valve 
on  a  cornet.  Always  endeavor  to  de¬ 
velop  a  clear  attack,  and  a  good  in¬ 
tonation. 


It’s  great  to  be  a  musician. 
But  you’re  handicapped  as 
long  as  yon  can  play  only  one 
instrument.  Let  tbe  Saxophone 
be  your  '‘stellar  attraction”  if 
yon  wilL  but  double  on  the 
clarinet.  And  when  we  say 
“double,”  we  don’t  mean  “dab¬ 
ble.”  You’ve  got  to  be  good. 
And  that’s  why  you  need  a 
Covertype. 

It’s  a  Natural  Double 

When  yon  play  saxophone 
and  clarinet,  you  fit  “like  a 
glove”  into  any  combination, 
and  yon  are  in  demand  every- 
where,  socially  and  profes¬ 
sionally.  And  with  thie  new 
Pedler  Covertype  yon  can  be 
a  clarinetist  almost  from  “right 
now.”  Here  is  a  donble  for 
yon  that  will  usher  you  right 
in  to  the  ‘i>ig  money”  class. 

Easy  to  Master 

The  Pedler  Covertype  is  a 
sure  shot  hole-closer  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  squasbk,  squeak,  or  fiz¬ 
zle,  even  in  childish  hands. 
Elasiest  clarinet  ever  made,  to 
learn  to  play — quickly.  See 
your  local  Pedler  Dealer  about 
our  fall  proposition  tor  school 
musicians.  Or  send  coupon 
below  for  beautifully  iUus- 
.trated  free  literature.  There 
is  no  obligation  at  all.  Get 
started  right  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sdiool  term.  Send 
that  coupon  today. 


Pedler 


WOODWINDS 


HARRY  PBDLER  A  CO.. 

Dtpt.  S.  U.  11-32,  Blkhart.  Ind. 

without  obHcatiiic  ms  in  any  way  plaaaa 
sand  compiate  Informatioa  abem  tbs  '‘Cov- 
artypa'’  and  othtr  Padlar  woodwinds. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 

Town  .  Sute . 

Please  write  your  director’s  name  in 
margin  Mow. 
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Touchdown 


(Cootinued  from  pace  9) 
a  diacfram  worked  out  to  show  Just 
how  it  could  be  done. 

We  rolled  the  ball  forty  yards  down 
the  sideline;  in  the  case  of  the  Navy* 
Notre  Dame  game,  the  N  inside  the 
ball  changed  to  a  D  at  tl^e  half-way 
point.  That  is  the  most  difficult  for¬ 
mation  I  hare  evei^  attempted  or  seen 
attempted,  and  although  it  gave  me  a 
thrilling  sensation  when  it  worked 
well,  I  don’t  believe  I  will  ever  ‘‘have 
the  heart”  to  try  anything' so  involved 
again. 

Quickly  crossing  the  field  the  band 
went  into  the  formation  which  was 
perhaps  most  appreciated  by  the  spec¬ 
tators  throughout  the  season — the  five 
point  star.  The  movement  into  it 
as  well  as  the  formation  itself  was 
quite  beautiful.  It  lasted  only  a  mo¬ 
ment;  almost  immediately  it  began  to 
disintegrate  in  the  center;  a  small  let¬ 
ter  H  appeared;  this  was  built  upon 
gradually,  working  outward,  until 
finally  the  star  had  disappeared  and 
in  its  place  stood  a  large  block  H, 
symbol  of  our  own  school.  When  we 
represented  the  Navy  the  star  dis¬ 
solved,  all  but  the  points,  into  an 
anchor,  to  the  tune,  “Anchors 
A  weigh.” 

How  well  I  remember  each  of  those 
parades;  one  movement  good  in  this 
one,  and  not  so  good  in  the  next;  how 
the  complete  parade  was  not  ready 
for  the  first  game,  but  was  built  up 
as  the  weeks  rolled  by;  the  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
music  used,  so  that  it  correlated  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  parade,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  all  schools 
represented,  for  the  band  played  con¬ 
tinuously  during  the  parade,  not  miss¬ 
ing  a  beat  from  the  opening  fanfare 
to  the  last '“stinger.”  I  readily  admit 
that  I  have  a  feeiing  of  satisfaction 
when  I  think  of  last  season’s  perform¬ 
ances,  of  the  credit  brought  to  our 
school  and  the  incentive  they  gave  to 
the  football  team.  It  makes  me  won¬ 
der  Just  what  is  going  to  happen  dur¬ 
ing  this  coming  season.  What  else 
shall  we  try,  which  may  be  built  on 
top  of  what  has  already  begun?  Tet 
I  remember  that  I  always  have  that 
same  feeling  every  fall,  and  that  novel 
suggestions  always  come  in  from  our 
formation-minded  bend  members  and 
spectators.  So  I  suppose  that  in  a 
few  weeks  we’ll  be  at  it  again,  with 
a  new  “program”  on  the  boards,  and 
with  a  fair  amount  of  luck,  good 
weather,  and  perseverance,  maybe 
we’ll  have  something  more  to  remem¬ 
ber  pleasantly,  another  picture  to 
hang  on  our  walls,  next  year. 


Yes!  The  P-A  Sax’  is  an  instnunent  of  moderate  ^rice;  but  it’s 
a  fine,  free  Mowing,  beotaifttU^  toned  instnunent,  just  ^e  same, 
not  to  be  compared  with  anything  else  you  might  buy  at  a  similar 
price.  P-A  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Take,  for  example,  the  key  mechanism  on  the  P-A  Sax’;  so 
perfectly  laid  and  finely  adjusted.  This  feature  alone  will  release 
your  fingers  for  fast,  accurate  technique,  as  though  your  hands 
had  suddenly  been  /reed  from  some  strange,  binding  restraint. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INSTRUMENT? 

Whatever  you  play,  or  want  to  May — Sax’,Trumpet,Trombone 
— you  ought  to  know  what  toot  instrument  is  like,  made  by 
P-A.  We  want  you  to  go,  now,  to  your  local  P-A  Doer’s;  see 
these  new  instruments.  Try  one.  Ot  send  the  coupon  below  for 
your  free  copy  of  the  fasanadns  pocket  size  P-A  book,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrating  all  of  the  P-A  mass  and  woodwind  instru¬ 
ments.  Seeing  your  Dealer,  or  writing  for  this  book,  places  you 
under  no  oMigation  at  all.  Easy  terms  arranged.  Trade  in  your 
old  instnunent;  make  a  fresh  start,  with  an  instrument  that 


can  quickly  send  you  to  the  top. 
Call,  or  send  the  coupon  today. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


PAN-AMBXICAN  BAND  INST.  U.  CASB  CO. 

921  PaB-AaMcicaa  Bide.,  EUtkatt,  ladUna  *** 

GaatlMBaai  PUaM  Mad  a*  rvo  poefca  mm  book  • 
P-A  iMtniMtBM  Pm  «■  X  ia  da*  iqaaM  □  if  raa  wiUi  all 


mW  On£  Clofiinit:.. 
iClicUuniK  miyiL  m[\ 
Clnnlndi^  tKiui  oil  oiKinl 
maW  LomluMjci ,  Lt  koA-ta 

m  a  CLonln^t  . 
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Norman  Pearson 
Waukegan,  Illinois 
it  •lactad  to 

The  School  Musician's  Hall  of  Fame 

(Picture  on  front  cover) 

IN  three  years  of  contests,  astic  work  for 

district,  state  and  national,  rewarded  by  b 

Norman  Pearson  has  garnered  dictorian  of  his 

an  impressive  array  of  honors  a  scholarship  t 

both  as  a  soloist  and  as  a  mem-  of  Chicago, 

ber  of  his  high  school  band  and  many  other  ac 

clarinet  quartet.  What  is  more.  time  to  prepai 

BO  great  was  his  interest  in  the  de  Venise”  by 

clarinet  that  be  paid  for  bis  in-  a  solo  and  c( 

Btrument,  his  music  and  private  fully  in  the  d 

lessons  with  money  he  himself  national  tourr 

earned.  first  division 

His  career  dates  back  to  the  Evanston, 
time  he  acquired  his  first  clari-  While  he 

net  when  he  was  in  the  fifth  science  and  1 

grade.  Later  he  played  in  his  promise  of  a  1 

grade  school  orchestra  and  for  chosen  fiel. 

four  years  studied  with  P.  M.  gg  g  ^ 

Endresen  of  Waukegan.  As  a  winning 

freshman  in  high  school  he  was  ,  , 

of  Chicago  act 

given  the  sixth  chair  in  the  solo  ^  , 

row  and  the  following  year  *  exper 

moved  up  to  the  solo  chair  in  grou) 

the  band.  At  that  time  he  broadening  i 

entered  his  first  contests  as  a  brought  me 

soloist  and  as  first  clarinetist  of  townspeople  < 

a  clarinet  quartet.  In  both  having 

events  he  placed  first  in  the  dis-  _  great  enjoyme 
trict  and  third  in  the  state.  In  tinue  my  muai 

1932  the  quartet  made  a  clean  autumn  and  p 

sweep  of  first  places  in  the  dis-  and  orchestra 

trict,  state  and  national  con-  Norman  tells 

tests,  while  be  placed  in  the  the  Universi 

third  division  for  clarinet  solo-  itself  pretty 

ists  at  the  national.  ing  the  servl 

In  his  senior  year  he  was  kept  plished  and 
extremely  busy  with  his  schol-  man. 


. THIS 

BOY  CHOOSE 
S  E  LME  R 
HE  WON  A 
NATIONAL 


'  This  Selmer  Clarinet  is  made  in 
Paris,  mostly  by  band.  The  Sel- 
mers  themselves  are  symphony  ar¬ 
tists  —  intemetional  clarinet  au- 
thoritiet.  To  the  French  crafts¬ 
men  in  their  shop,  pride  in  their 
work  is  something  of  a  religion. 
That  is  why  every  Selmer  Clarinet 
is  an  indhridual  masterpiece. 

Selmer  is  a  better  clarinet,  and 


Music  In  Education 


combined.  Read  the  romantic 
story  of  this  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment.  Send  coupon  now  for  our 
fascinating  book  and  beautiful 
free  descriptive  literature.  No 
obligation.  Send  coupon  today. 


(Continued  from  pase  II) 


enteenth  century  when  social  condi¬ 
tions  were  very  different. 

Quoting  D.  L.  Short  of  Oakland, 
California,  Former  Director  State 
Board  of  Eklucatlon: 

“Those  of  us  without  musical  train¬ 
ing  are  the  ones  who  feel  most  keenly 
the  loss  of  the  Joy  of  self-expression 
in  music.  It  seems  inconceivable,  the 
intellectual  delight,  the  moral  value 
of  music.  Let  us  abandon  the  stupid 
notion  that  music  is  an  extra  fad  or 
an  affected  social  accomplishment. 
Music,  like  literature  and  art,  is  bread 
for  the  soul.  Let  us  hold  on  to  that 


which  is  good.  Let  us  not  go  back  to 
musical  illiteracy.  Let  us  not  betray 
the  next  generation.  Let  us  go  spirit¬ 
ually  forward.  Let  us  not  return  to 
the  concept  of  a  minimum.  We  owe 
our  children  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  of  the  social  structure.” 

Let  us  remember  former  President 
Wilson’s  regard  for  music.  He  was 
not  a  musician,  and  yet  he  made  the 
following  statement,  "The  man  who 
disparages  music  as  a  luxury  and  non- 
essential  is  doing  the  nation  an  in¬ 
jury.” 


iklmtr 
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...  m  tn£  q^ieateitr 
Butm  Book  €4/&i  puMi^Jut 

AND  IT’S  YOURS  FOR  A  3  CENT  STAMP 


\ 


Everything  you  can  imagine  for  drummers;  tenors  and  ^mpani, 
snare  drums  and  basses;  all  sizes,  all  kinds,  all  prices.  Traps  of 
all  kinds;  marimbas  and  xylophcmes;  stidts  and  batons.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  colorful  pages;  just  fits  your  pocket;  four 
hundred  lectures;  a  tbomand  or  more  items  for  drummers; 
everything  attractively  priced.  Fellows,  Vm  proud  of  this  book. 
I  want  every  school  arummer  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  I’m  a  drum¬ 
mer  myself,  and  I  know  the  pleasure  you’ll  have  thumbing 
through  its  pages,  ^iddng  out  thin«  that  will  improve  your 
drumming,  xnd  thu  coupon  now.  Get  your  free  copy  of  what 
/  think  is  the  greatest  and  finest  drum  catalog  ever  published. 
Mail  coupon  today  sure. 


Hello,  California 

(Coatinued  (rom  page  15) 
bone;  Frank  Triena  of  San  Jose,  vio¬ 
lin.  The  latter  made  his  appearance 
on  California  Day  and  we  have  since 
learned  through  Major  Dillon  that 
this  young  man  has  been  awarded  a 
year’s  scholarship  at  the  Elastman 
School  of  Music  by  Mr.  Howard  Han¬ 
son. 

The  proudest  moment  of  all  came, 
of  course,  when  President  Rufus  C. 
Dawes  personally  presented  an  official 
Century  of  Progress  medal  with  a 
ribbon  of  national  colors  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  at  the  close  of  the 
California  Day  ceremony.  Further 
honors  were  heaped  upon  them  when 
they  returned  home  and  the  State  As¬ 
sembly  passed  a  resolution  extending 
their  compliments  and  appreciation 
for  the  capable  manner  in  which  they 
executed  their  commission  and  the 
favorable  comment  and  publicity 
which  they  brought  to  California. 
Since  then  we  have  heard  that  the 
state  has  appropriated  money  to  have 
special  state  medals,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  seal  of  the  State  of  California 
and  on  the  other  an  appropriate  in¬ 
scription  commemorating  the  camp’s 
part  in  the  Official  State  Representa¬ 
tion  at  the  Exposition. 

In  order  that  they  might  see  as 
much  of  the  country  as  possible,  the 
musicians  traveled  east  by  the  south- 
.  ern  route,  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  which  outdid  itself  in  taking 
care  of  them,  even  to  the  extent  of 
printing  special  menus  for  them  with 
“Major  Dillon’s  Pacific  Coast  Band 
and  Orchestra”  emblazoned  across  the 
top.  The  other  roads  were  equally 
enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  students’  trip  as  enjoyable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  return  Journey  was  made 
over  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
through  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to 
Seattle  with  a  stop  at  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  park  where  the  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dians  staged  a  pow-wow  for  them. 

Not  content  to  rest  upon  its  laurels, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Camp  is  already 
making  plans  for  an  equally  thrilling 
excursion  next  summer  in  the  form  of 
a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  follow¬ 
ing  a  four  weeks’  training  period.  The 
training  will  be  continued  on  board 
the  ship  and  the  band  and  orchestra 
will  give  a  series  of  “good  will”  con¬ 
certs  in  the  Islands  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  the  camp 
is  composed  of  Frank  W.  Thomas, 
president  of  Fresno  State  College, 
C.  W.  Eldwards,  superintendent  of 
Schools,  Fresno  County,  L.  Oechsli, 
W.  A.  Buckner,  and  H.  B.  Dwelle. 
Chorus  work  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Lorbeer. 


il 
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Mariann  j 

Pflueger  Jtmf, 

DINO,  donK.  dine,  done!  Oet  on 
your  mark!  0«t  set!  Go!  The 
race  for  subs  is  on. 

With  a  baton  shinine  out  at  the  end 
of  the  race,  several  Drum  Majors  have 
already  started  on  the  run  for  the  well 
known  thlrty>flve  subs. 


Edmond  Baldini  of  Logansport,  In* 
diana,  is  off  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a 
Jump.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Edmond 
wants  to  lead  his  band  on  the  football 
held  anti  show  the  fans  Just  how  a 
baton  can  talk. 


YES!  Whi| YJovdt  >|Ou  a 
MARTIN  TRUMPET 


What  about  all  these  football  games 
this  fall?  The  band  is  Just  as  important 
as  the  team.  And  what  a  showup  a 
duraluminum  twirler  can  do  for  your 
band.  Act  now  so  when  that  big  first 
game  is  scheduled,  you'll  be  all  in  trim 
for  the  turnout. 


There's  an  A440  toning  bar  all  shined 
and  tuned  up  waiting  for  Fred  Fennell 
of  Cleveland.  Fred  made  hay  while  the 
sun  shone.  This  summer  while  he  was 
up  at  camp,  Fred  garnered  In  the  neces¬ 
sary  fifteen  subs. 


Heiale  was  right, 
blow  la  so  svect 
sad  It  koBUBS  oat  so^ 
Boar-r-r.**  That  may 
be  trae  of  you — and 
WW  yoB  may  not  •van 

Wl  DO  OUR  RaST  rsoUsc  It.  Yon  prae- 
tlee  so  hard  and  yoa 
do  everything /ast  as  your  [Instractor  tails 
yoa,  aad  all  yoa  get  la  aoar  noise— ond 
obosa.  Then  yoa  obosa  yoarsatf  with  sol/* 
condamnotion  aad  discoaiafamanf;  when 
ail  yoa  roo/fy  need  la  a  rial  trampmt  to 
which  the  mahtr  gave  a  traa  trampst  aolca. 

Better  Tone  and  Volume 

ThU  new  Martin  Haaderaft  lastra- 
meat  tpaaks  for  Utalf.  Instead  of  tpoUing 
yoar  good  cJforta  it  will  Improve  them. 
The  /u/A  rich,  solid  tone  is  "built  In’*  with 
the  cHrommtie  accuracy.  Criticism  will 
saddealy  turn  to  praita,  when  yoa  get 
this  new  Martin  Trampet. 


Aad  from  them  on— /sat  actloa.  Martin 
valves  are  alekcl-sllver,  hand  ground, 
smooth-os-oU;  gaaraatced  lamk-prooj  hy 
aaderwater  test.  The  tMatf’Slow'^imtm 
the  moathpicee  la  atnpUflad  into  that 
beautiful  tone.  Nothing  escapes.  It  is 
the  eatiett  of  all  trampets  to  play. 

FREE  BOOK,  Send  CoopN 

Know  yoar  Trampets.  Send  coapoa 
now  for  beautifully  iUuttrated  llteratare 
that  will  tell  yoa  the  whole  fatelHatint 
story  of  this  marveloBs  new  Instrameat. 
This  places  yoa  ander  no  obligation  at  all. 
Send  coapoa  toddy— and  atahe  a  fresh 
start. 


Most  every  band  and  orchestra  stu¬ 
dent  in  Carthage,  Illinois,  is  now 
equipped  with  one  of  our  music  stands. 


The  offer  is  still  good — a  one  year's 
subscription  and  a  black  baked  enamel 
music  stand — all  for  $1. 


For  a  while,  out  In  Lamar,  Colorado, 
they  couldn’t  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  wanted  a  drum  major's 
baton  or  music  racks.  Last  minute 
flashes  tell  us  that  they  have  decided 
on  the  baton,  and  they're  nearly  ’round 
the  first  lap  now. 


MARTIN  BAND  INST.  CO. 

ELKHART  -  -  -  INDIAN/ 


By  now  I  am  sure  the  Clayton,  Michi- 
can,  musicians  are  all  “music  stand 
subscribers.’*  How  about  it.  Director 
Gottschalk?  In  case  we’re  right  we’d 
like  to  have  a  “pitcher.’’ 


There  may  be  a  surprise  in  store  for 
the  Cosad,  Nebraska,  School  Band’s 
Drum  Major.  I  heard  an  Inkling  that 
a  twirling  baton  may  find  its  way  out 
there. 


Now  is  the  time  to  equip  your  or¬ 
chestra  and  band  with  music  stands. 
One  dollar  will  bring  you  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  one  year  and  a  music 
stand.  Oet  going.  By  starting  now 
you’ll  be  able  to  outfit  your  orchestra 
by  spring  for  the  contests. 


WILL  NOT  TARNISH 


la  11  TAfkstit  iiartin  Band  Inst.  Ca 

lAIL  TODAY  5!^i"ndSS:- 

Tea,  I  must  know  my  Trumpets.  Send 
me  convlete  informatian,  and  pietnres,  of 
the  new  Martin  Imperial. 


Martin’s  new  instruments,  any  finish, 
are  Martinsuneled,  a  new  process  en¬ 
tirely  ineisible,  which  protects  from 
spotting,  discoloration,  tarnish.  Mar- 
tinamel  preserees  the  original  polish 
and  luster.  Cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Wonderful  advantage. 


Name 


Heave  to.  Agents,  and  let  me  know 
what  you're  going  to  do. 


Town. 
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HITS  FROM  THE  PROGRAMS 

I  I 


OF  THE  GOLDMAIS  RAISD 


VALLEY  FORGE 
MARCH 

By 

EDWIN  FRANKO  GOLDMAN 
Band — 7Sc  OrdMstra — 75c 

Piano  Solo— 5*c 

This  is  a  great  and  in¬ 
spiring  new  marrtt.  Audiences 
and  radio  listeners  hare  thrilled 
to  its  impressire  strains  which  in¬ 
clude  a  rich  chorale  to  which  the 
ffiven  soul-stirrinff  words  may  be 
,8un». 


“FRANZ 

SCHUBERT” 

OVERTURE 

By 

FR.  VON  SUPPE 
Arranged  by  Anton  Weiss 

Standard  Band— $4.M 
S>'mphonic  Band — |5.M 
Conductor's  Score — 5Sc 
Extra  Parts — SOc  Each 

A  MAGNIFICENT  SELECTION 
which  has  been  brouirht  out  in 
a  flne,  up-to-date  arrangement  to 
meet  the  desire  of  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  bandmasters  for  such  a  mod¬ 
em  edition  at  this  splendid  orer- 
turc. 


SPRINGTIME 
IN  CHINATOWN 

By 

VICTOR  RENTON 
Band  (Arr.  by  Majrhew  Lake) — tl.ts 
Piano  Solo — ttc 

The  novel  appeal  of  this  num¬ 
ber  wins  those  who  hear  it.  It 
is  a  musical  Chinese  charactery  in 
a  delightful,  fresli  and  melodious 
mode. 


Here  is  a  FIVE  CENT  Book 
Young  Musicians  Find  Useful 

THE  MUSIC  CLASS 
WRITING  BOOK 

Price,  Sc  a  Copy 

This  is  a  bound  book  of  IZ  pages 
of  blank  music  staves  (with  eight 
staves  to  a  page),  but  it  opens  like 
a  tablet  or  a  stenographer's  note 
book.  The  page  site  is  5Hx8H 
and  the  staves  run  across  the  SVk- 
inch  width. 


Get  This  Song  and  Enjoy  Its 
Good  Qualities  and 
Beautiful,  Entduauing  M^ody 

MY  HEART  IS  A  HAVEN 

By  IRVING  A.  STEINEL 

Published  in  Three  Keys 
High  in  C — Range  G  to  g 
Medium  in  A-ilat — Range  E-ilat  to 
E-flat 

Low  in  F — Range  c  to  C 
^  Price,  iSc 

Yo«i  will  remember  this  melody 
and  because  of  the  excellence  of 
r  this  aong  it  will  enjoy  a  long  life 
with  all  who  sing  or  hear  it  sung. 


T%oo  Piano  Books  Which  Are 
Giving  Music  Joy  to  Many 

BOOK  FOR 
OLDER  BEGINNERS 

A  First  Piano  Instructor 
By  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS 
Price,  tl.M 

More  and  more  folk  past  childhood 
days  are  satisfying  their  desire  to 
bring  music  out  of  the  piano  with 
their  own  Angers.  This  book  is  in 
high  favor  with  such  beginners  and 
with  piano  teachers  everywhere. 


BOOK  OF  PIANO  PIECES 
FOR  ADULT  BEGINNERS 

Price,  73c 

Z7  easy-to-play  piano  pieces  that 
give  satisfaction  and  progress  to 
"grown-ups"  Just  begiqning. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

PUBUSHERS 

WorM’s  Lartast  Stock  1712  CHESTNUT  ST„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


r 


Dr.  R.  S.  Rahte’s 

Giggle  Column 


Driver  of  overturned  taxi  (to  Scot¬ 
tish  passenKer) — Are  you  hurt,  sir? 

Scot — Dont  be  bothering  about  my 
being  hurt,  man.  Stop  that  wee  clock 
of  yours. — Humorist. 


A  sorrowing  widow,  having  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  had  the  following  inscription 
carved  upon  it: 

“Goodby,  Henry;  My  Light  Has 
Gone  Out." 

Three  months  later,  when  she  was 
remarried,  some  wit  added  to  the  in¬ 
scription  : 

“But  I  Have  Struck  Another 
Match.” — Capper’s  Weekly. 


“Mother,  was  your  name  Pullman 
before  you  were  married?” 

“No,  dear.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  I  Just  wondered.  I  see  that 
name  on  most  of  our  towels.” 


“I’m  planning  to  travel  on  one  of 
those  stabilized  steamships.” 

“It  will  cost  you  more.” 

“Maybe,  but  expenses  aren’t  what  I 
have  to  keep  down  on  my  sea  trips.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Young  Author — The  art  in  telling  a 
story  consists  of  knowing  what  to 
leave  unsaid. 

Married  Rounder — It  doesn’t  make 
any  difference,  my  boy.  My  experience 
is  that  she  finds  out,  anyway. — Syd¬ 
ney  Bulletin. 


Back  in  the  ’80’s,  a  noted  physician, 
a  teacher  in  a  London  medical  school, 
was  named  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
physicians  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Ex¬ 
plaining  why  he  could  no  longer  con¬ 
duct  his  classes,  the  doctor  wrote  this 
message  on  the  blackboard: 

“Dr.  Blank  regrets  he  can  no  longer 
meet  his  classes  as  he  has  this  day 
been  appointed  a  physician  to  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.” 

Beneath  this  announcement  some 
student  wag  later  wrote:  “God  Save 
the  Queen.” 


“Uncle  Mose,  your  first  wife  tells 
me  you  are  three  months  behind  in 
alimony  payments.” 

“Tassuh,  Judge,’ but  hit  ain’t  no  fault  j 
o’  mine.  You  see.  Judge,  mah  second 
wife  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  as  good  a 
worker  as  she  let  on  she  was.” — Cap¬ 
per’s  Weekly. 
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Band  and  Orchestra 
Directors 


I  Want  My  Boys 

To  Play  in  the  Band 


(Cuntinued  (rum  |>aKe  12) 


participation  in  the  Memorial  Day  ex¬ 
ercises,  for  which  the  band  always 
volunteered  its  services,  and  which 
included  escorting  the  veterans  back 
to  their  hall  where  the  W.  R.  C. 


served  sandwiches,  pie  and  coffee  to 
all  who  had  taken  part. 

Correct  posture  and  good  lung 
capacity  can  be  developed  in  many 
ways  but  I  believe  playing  a  wind  in¬ 
strument  is  one  of  the  best.  As  a 
small  youngster  I  was  not  considered 
strong  and  had  had  more  or  less  bron¬ 
chial  trouble.  Playing  a  comet 
seemed  to  remedy  this  and  by  the 
time  I  was  a  senior  in  high  school  my 
chest  expansion  was  second  to  none 
in  my  class.  Nearly  every  time  I 
have  had  a  physical  examination  doc¬ 
tors  have  commented  on  this  and 
have  repeatedly  assured  me  that  I  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  tuberculosis. 

I  want  my  boys  to  play  in  the  band, 
not  only  that  they  may  know  the 
thrill  of  marching  to  their  own  music, 
but  to  learn  also  to  keep  their  “should¬ 
ers  up”  and  throw  their  “chests  out.” 

If  my  boys  play  in  a  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  their  mother  and  I  will  have 
less  worry  as  to  how  they  will  spend 
their  time  when  not  in  school.  Not 
that  we  want  them  slaves  to  hours  of 
practice,  but  rather  to  be  able  to  get 
together  with  friends  and  play  for  the 
fun  of  it.  The  cultivation  of  music 
cannot  take  the  place  of  character  in 
developing  a  boy  along  the  right  lines 
but  I  am  certain  that  it  has  a  whole¬ 
some  influence  that  goes  a  long  way 
toward  producing  a  good  citizen. 

I  want  my  boys  to  learn  how  to  play 
a  musical  instrument  while  they  are 
young  so  they  may  be  assured  of  a 
worthwhile  activity  when  they  go  to 
college.  There  are  organizations  in 
college  which  perhaps  may  be  more 
important  than  the  band  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  any  which  give 
those  participating  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion.  As  a  freshman  at  a  land  grant 
college,  where  military  training  was 
compulsory.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
drilling  with  a  comet  in  the  military 
band  rather  than  with  a  rifle  in  the 
cadet  corps.  As  a  freshman  I  also 
managed  to  obtain  a  chair  in  the 
regular  college  band  which,  altogether, 
gave  me  four  hours  of  band  practice 
each  week  during  which  time  we  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  some  very  good 
music  in  addition  to  numerous  mili¬ 
tary  marches  and  college  tunes.  From 
the  beginning  of  my  college  life 
these  two  bands  gave  me  a  wider 
circle  of  friends  than  I  would  other¬ 
wise  have  had  merely  from  fraternity 
and  class  room  contacts.  In  fact  some 


Talent  Scout 


Ufamojw 


—  search  your  grade 
rooms  for  real  band 
and  orchestra  material. 


of  fmI  IsUnI-  •  — d  MOM  «««■«•«.  Oot  piaa 
i*  to  fmd  thoM  UUtUtd  ymitilwi.  ia  Ao  lowoc 
gtoJw,  siv*  dwa  a  fomndaHom  comrtt  wUdi 
pTupmat  dMat  for  mumtdUi*  tmec€$t  trfcao  dMy 
raou  imitrumiulal  as«. 

Weed  Out  the  Blanks 

Tha  piaa  of  tha  Saaatta  atthtJ,  far  gratia 
tchool  bagiaaart,  it  eompUtt  m  arary  dataal 
freat  ika  Satt  aany  aaarcita  to  tha  award  of  a 
’’CmiiksU  of  JfoMcaf  AUlky."  Amr  tcadaat 
who  aMttara  tha  rnatplati  cearia  of  a  ttady 
ia  tha  Samatta  folio  hat  a  otaitcaf  fomudaliom  ha 
caa  taiBy  tiaatfar  $o  ooy  hood  or  orchttm 
mstrumtul.  Thit  it  a  prot^  fact.  Mntical  ailt 


In  France,  the  home  of  the 
CUiinec— Bu£Fet  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  unquestioned 
l^er  for  nearly  a  century. 
That  fame  has  spread  to 
America  and  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  symphonies  of 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco . . . 
Among  opera  and  radio  stars 
...In  the  fine  military  and  con¬ 
cert  tuuids —  Buffet  Clarinets 
are  used  and  endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  first-rank  artists 
who  stake  their  talent  and 
rroutation  on  the  superiority 
of  these  fine  instruments. 

Late,  Improved 


Give  Every  Child  a  Chance 

Tho  oatica  cart,  to  iho  pupil  meMimg  m- 
strmmtnt  aud  cOMpfaSc  nulrwctioo  hook  it  but 
$3.  Diacouoti  io  qiitotitini  TUa  giTat  arary 
tchool  fupil  a  fair  fhaura  to  rtghitr  hit 
pottfttlidat  iu  antic.  Tha  Tafanl  Scout" 
briagi  a  tho  Bond  aad  Otchattta  Oicoctor  only 
tafantad  aatariaf,  tpaaa  Ua  tiaaa  aad  oatatt, 
ioaufot  tho  (uccaM  of  hit  dtpattattm.  Cat  tha 
/actt.  Saa  what  tha  Saxatta  it  doing  io  othaa 
•choolt.  No  ohligation.  Mad  coupau  foa  iUut- 
tratad  booUat  a^  eompUie  details.  Do  this 


GOLDBECK  TESTED 

A  Buffet  will  improve  your  per- 
fotmtoce.  You’ll  be  delighted  with 
itt  manrelout  tone  and  accurate 
s^e.  But  be  sure  to  get  one  of  the 
late,  impneed  instruments. 

Free  Service  Guarantee 
Insist  on  a  genuine  Buffet  with 
guarantee  cardrigatd  h  Ctmtimtuutl 
Mmsit  Csmpaej  and  with  case  bear¬ 
ing  the  Buffet  Crampon  seal  shown 
above.  Then  you’ll  get  the  latest 
model  —with  1  year  free  service 
protection  against  cracking.  Your 
instrument  willbe  personally  tested 
by  Arthur  Goldbeck,  frmous  wood 
wind  expert,  and  yom  aadsfrction 
abaolutely  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

darteat  aho^  hara  la  Modal  II  —  17 
kaya  S  rioga.  Saa  tha  eomphtaltiia  at 

yaarmoaiedaalanarwriUfarattTae- 

tlva  booklat  ailad  with  iafomiatlaa  of 
apaeial  Intaaaat  toetarinat  playen. 

^  CONTINENTAL 

^  MUtlCCO. 

V  Oopt.  m.«Mh.WabaahA*o. 
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DCAttAN 

100 

PECE 

WORLD’S  FAIR 
MARIMBA 
BAND 

MAKES  MUSIC  HISTORY 

More  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 
Quickest  and  Easiest  Way  to  Musical  Happiness 


From  an  untrained  rroup  o€  boys 
and  glrla,  to  a  ttniahed  musical  or- 
(anixation  that  rsincd  the  applause  of 
the  most  exactinf  music  critics — that 
is  the  story  at  the  100-plece  World's 
Fair  Marimba  Band,  sponsored  by 
J.  C.  Deacan,  Inc. 

Nothinir  prores  more  condusirely 
that  the  Marimba  is  the  easiest  of 
instruments  to  play.  Always  a  popular 
solo  and  ordiestral  instrument,  it  now 
offers  a  aeie  opporturnty  to  school 


music  officials.  Why  not  a  Marimba 
Band  for  pour  sriraol?  Easily  or¬ 
ganised.  quiddy  perfected — and  sure 
to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  audience 
wherever  Introduced! 

If  3rou’re  a  student,  ask  us  to  prove 
to  you  that  the  Marimba  is  the  eimiest 
and  quickest  way  to  musical  happi¬ 
ness.  If  you  are  a  sdmol  official,  ask 
for  details  of  the  big  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  music  world. 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc.,  6994  Deagan  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


deagan  WORLD'S  FINEST  PERCUSSION  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


What  Instrument  Shall 


1  Choose? 

NOT 
A  FLUTE! 

It  is  a  delightful  home 
instrument,  besides 
being  indispensable  in 
the  orchestra. 


Flate*  fmr  Artists 
and  Teadiers 

Also  less  expensive 
flutes  for  students. 
Accurately  con¬ 
structed  by  master 
craftsmen. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MMMchuaatta  Ava. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHURCH-DYKEMA 

Modern  Orchestra  Training  Series 


Winning  enthusiastic,  nation-wide 
adoption  .  .  .  Combines,  in  one 
group,  beginning  and  advanced 
players  .  .  .  Books  I  and  II,  pro¬ 
gressively  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  50  CENTS 
Send  for  copies  oh  approval 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO. 

221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 


PiaaWt 

CoapoMT 

Artist  Tsachsr 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

FINE  AETS  BUILDING  CMCACO 


of  my  richest  memories  of  campus 
life  are  of  hours  when  I  wore  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  band. 

Being  in  the  college  band  provided 
me  with  a  pass  to  all  home  athletic 
contests  and  also  made  it  possible  to 
obtain  several  good  trips  each  year 
to  big  games  at  other  schools.  We 
were  the  college  band  and  secondary 
in  imi>ortance  only  to  the  team  itself! 

I  want  my  boys  to  play  in  the  band. 
It  will  give  them  a  physical  hearing 
and  erectness  that  they  need.  It  will 
give  them  a  fine  sympathetic  interest 
in  their  fellowmen,  with  whom  they 
will  have  to  travel,  and  work,  and 
live.  It  will  sharpen  their  wits  and 
make  them  alert  to  the  importance  of 
cooperation,  teamwork,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  brotherly  love.  It  will 
make  them  sensitive  to  beauty  and 
loveliness,  teach  them  the  better  way 
to  utilize  and  enjoy  their  leisure 
hours,  and  it  will  teach  them  how  to 
work  with  a  song  in  their  hearts.  I 
want  my  boys  to  play  in  the  band. 


Kind  Words 

Robert  Wiening  of  Reedshurg,  Wis., 
writes  to  W.  W.  Wagner: 

“I  owe  you  much.  The  reason  is 
that  I  read  your  article  about  correct 
lipping  for  cometists  in  one  of  the 
School  Musician  magazines.  I  am  a 
cometist,  or  rather  I  try  to  be,  and 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
started  the  wrong  way.  After  ten 
months  of  practise,  I  had  only  a  range 
of  two  octaves.  I  read  your  article 
and  changed  lipping.  Now  in  less 
than  five  months  I  have  a  range  of 
two  and  one-half  octaves.  Ranging 
from  O  below  the  staff  to  G  above 
the  staff.  Also  I  am  able  to  produce 
a  better  tone.  All  these  improvements 
are  the  result  of  reading  your  article 
and  regular  practise.  If  I  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  I  ought  to  give  them  to 
you.” 


I  think  you  are  putting  out  a  very 
worthwhile  mairazine.  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  it  very  much. — Ruth  Bishop,  High 
School  Orchestra  Director,  Great  Fails, 
Montana. 


I  have  been  reading  the  copies  of  Trs 
School  Musician  regularly,  enjoying 
them  immensely.  Up  to  now  I  obtained 
the  copies  at  school.  North  Division  High 
School,  but  I  am  now  graduating.  I  don’t 
want  to  mine  the  issues,  so  I  am  sending 
sixty  cents  to  cover  a  year’s  subscription. 
Please  start  It  out  with  the  next  issue, 
because  I  don’t  want  to  mlaa  any  of  It 
Hoping  that  you  will  keep  on  having 
such  a  fine  magaslne,  I  remain — Anita 
R.  Steitekp,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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What  We  Hear  in  Music 

Bt  Anns  Shaw  Faulxncb 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishers 

That  the  music  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  composers,  interpreted  by 
the  greatest  orchestras  and  finest  ar¬ 
tists,  has  been  brought  into  prac¬ 
tically  every  home  is  of  little  avail  if 
the  majority  of  us  are  unable  to  listen 
to  it  intelligently  or  appreciate  it. 
The  latest  edition  of  What  We  Hear 
tit  Music,  brought  out  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Division  of  the  R.  C.  A.  Victor 
Co.,  should  be  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  campaign  against  illiteracy  in  the 
universal  language  of  music. 

While  it  is  prinurily  designed  as  a 
text  in  the  general  appreciation  of 
music,  it  is  based  on  a  thorough  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  /  It  can  teach  the 
layman  a  great  deal  but  it  also  serves 
its  purpose  for  the  student  of  music 
who,  absorbed  with  technical  con¬ 
siderations,  theory,  harmony  and 
form,  is  apt  to  find  himself  in  the  oft 
quoted  position  of  “not  being  able  to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees." 

The  teacher  in  high  school,  normal 
school  or  college  will  find  the  volume 
invaluable  for  its  carefully  prepared 
outlines,  its  well  defined  courses  of 
study,  its  comprehensive  lists  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  its  splendid  analyses  of 
noteworthy  compositions.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  thoroughness  is  a  matter  for 
both  wonder  and  gratitude,  for  she 
seems  to  have  forgotten  nothing  that 
adds  to  our  interest  in  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  departments 
are  the  vivid  and  telling  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  makers  of  music,  the 
pronunciation  table  that  takes  us  over 
the  pitfalls  of  the  many  unfamiliar 
and  foreign  names,  the  studies  of  na¬ 
tional  characteristics  and  the  lucid 
historical  background  which  is  car¬ 
ried  throughout  the  course.  The  or¬ 
chestra  and  the  various  instruments 
which  make  it  up  are  given  careful 
consideration  and  likewise  the  opera 
and  the  oratorio. 

Either  as  an  object  of  careful  study 
or  as  a  handy  reference  book.  What 
We  Hear  in  Music  deserves  a  place 
in  even  the  most  limited  library. 


Take  It  or  Leave  It 

In  Berlin  a  musician  recently  kept 
four  instruments — a  piano,  a  harmonium, 
a  drum  and  cymbals — going  for  71 
hours  without  a  let  iq>. 


or  Soothing  Symphony 

"ART”  LAYFIELD,  famous  Chicago 
Am  drummer,  is  fam^  in  the  profession 
for  his  vetsadlicy.  Playing  with  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  and  the  Cmc^o  Symphony, 
or  serving  up  hot  rhythm  for  the  popular 
Paul  Ash  OrchestTA  Jazz  or  classics — he’s 
a  master  artist  in  any  field. 

He  has  found  that  Leedy  Drums  are  ideal 
for  ntfy  type  of  performance.  His  com¬ 
plete  Leedy  equipment  includes  Sparkling 
Gold  Snare  and  Bass  Drums;  for  he’s  a 
showman,  too,  and  knows  the  value  of 
*'flash”in  btxh  appearance  and  performance. 

To  succeed  in  a  big  way,  you  should 
follow  the  lead  of  artists  like  Layfield.  For 
more  than  33  fcsrs  Leedy  instrumena  have 
been  first  choice  of  America’s  greatest  art¬ 
ists.  Give  your  talent  the  same  advantages. 


Sm  th*  MW  mod*ls  at  your  muaie  daalar'i  atara.  Or 
write  tor  Ua.  eoaaplata  NBW  eatalos  of  Oraate.  a^ 
eooMrioa  qm  laaBot.playad  InatnaMnte.  PfUad  with 
helptul  hinte  to  Ovaamn.  A  poat  card  arill  briac  it— 
witnout  obUcation. 

Laoayia%.eA,  $n  LaaU|rmiK.,MMiart.l«ateM 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


li  11 

7 

STIRRING 

MARCHES 

For  Band 

by 

EDWIN 
FRANKO 
GOLDMAN 


Age  of  Progreae .  .75 

Cheerio .  .75 

Tribute  to  Sousa .  .75 

Collie  Spirit .  .75 

Cuckoo .  .75 

Shenandoah . 75 

Children’s  March . 1.00 

FREE:  Sample  const  parts  om  rsqasst 

Edwin  Franko  Goldman’s  compoaitioaa 
are  for  band  and  orchestra.  Most  of  them 
are  simple  and  melodious,  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  musicians.  Msacf 
hsve  Vocal  Refrains  and  are  particnlntly 
useful  tor  school-work  or  occasions  where 
aingiag  can  be  featured.  Charectsristic 
and  descriptive  in  style  and  anitaUs  toe 
concert  or  marching  purposes. 

*11107  are  also  arranged  tor  Piano  Solo. 

If  your  Music  Dealw  does  not  carry 
them  in  stock  write  direct  to  the  publisher. 
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B  NEW  CMSEHBIE  MUSIC 

CENTURYknschble  edition  w 


standard  Salon  and  Concert  Composition  arranged  as 

SOLOS,  DUETS,  and  TRIOS  for  Various  Instrumanis 

PUrsbie  in  sar  combiiiatioa — additional  Stiina  Instrument  Accompaniment  parts  to 
form  complete  ordiestra  Ensembles. 

‘Ontury  EnsenMe  Edition”  consists  primarily  of  Solos  for 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  Bb  CLARINET.  Bb  CORNET  (Trumpat)  and  Eb  ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 

With  these  Solos  there  is  an  interestina  Duet  part  for  the  same  instrument.  These 
Duet  parts  are  interchanaeahle — the  Duet  part  for  any  instrument  can  be  played  with 
the  Solo  for  any  other  instrument. 

Tlie  following  list  of  Compositions  have  been  issued  up  to  date: 

Cathedral  Meditation  (Andantinq)  X.eaiore  Love  Dreams  (Liebestraum) . Littt 

Con  Amore  (With  My  Love) . . .aeonmont  Minuet  in  G  (Minuet  No.  S) .  ..Beethoven 

Dream  Of  The  Shepherdess . Labittky  Moonliaht  tenata  (Adaaio) Beethoven 

Fifth  Nocturne  . Leybaeh  My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice. Sataf.Saeas 

II  B«cio  (The  Kits)  Walts . Ar4iti  To  Sprina  . Orieg 

In  addition  to  the  Solo  and  Duet  arranaements  there  is  pubiished  a  series  of  Trio 
parts  (under  a  separate  cover)  for  Ive  dWerent  instruments,  vis:  Olio  (.Trombone, 
Baetoi'n,  or  Baritone)  Bb  Clarinet,  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  (Alto  Clarinet  or  Kb  Alto),  Bb 
Tenor  Saxophone  (or  Trombone  in  treble  clef),  and  Horn  in  F,  These  parts  used  with 
the  Solo  aifd  Duet  parts  make  a  areat  number  of  Trio  Combinations  passible. 

Also,  there  is  an  arranaement  for  the  Strlna  Ensemble  accompaniment:  tnd  Violin, 
Viola,  Cello,  and  Baas,  playable  with  Solo,  Duet,  or  Trio  (Combination. 

By  emplo^na  the  Violin  (Solo  part).  Violin  (Duet  part).  Cello  (Trio  part)  with 
the  Strina  Ensemble  parts,  a  complete  Strina  Ordieitra  is  poasible. 

Other  Solo,  Duet,  and  Trio  instruments  may  be  added  to  reinforce  the  strina  parts. 
This  makes  possible  a  full  orchestra  effect — a  very  important  and  hiahly  desirable 
feature.  School  orchestras  will  And  these  arranaements  of  areat  interest  and  inBnite 
value. 

A  piano  accompaniment  is  included  with  all  Solo  and  Duet  arranaements. 

Solo  and  Duet  of  any  one  title  for  any  one  instrument. .1  Sc 

Trio  Parts  (set  of  ffve)  fm-  any  one  title . 15c 

Strina  EnsemUe  Parts  (set  of  four)  for  any  one  title.. ISc 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  Edition  or  order  direct  from  the 
publisher.  Detailed  demriptive  circular  mailed  on  request. 

Century  Musk  Publishing  Co. 

265  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  read  the  story  of 
the  Lyons  Rental  Plan? 
Do  you  know  the  facts? 
Can  you  explain  why 
school  Bandmasters  in 
nearly  every  state  in  this  <N>untry — smart  men  who  (Ninscientiously  scoffed 
at  all  rental  plans — became  enthusiastic  users  of  the  Lyons  Plan,  once 
they  understood  how  it  works? 

FREE:  Send  today  for  a  simple  3  page  Mory  ‘*How  to  Present  the  Lyons  Renul  Plan” 
and  McCreery’s  “Tone  Test”  for  prospeetive  students.  Both  sent  absolutely  free,  and 
no  obligation.  Send  postal  today  sore. 

Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co. 

In  the  State>Lake  Building,  17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

C.  L,  McCreery  .  ,  •  G.  E.  VanNcss  ...  William  Lyons  •  .  ,  Howard  Lyons 


For  SAXOPHONE 
Olid  CLARINET 
VIBRATOR 

Reed  made  in  ten 
strencths.  No.  1  to  No. 
$H. 

H.  Chirou  Co.,  luc. 
233  W.  42>sd  St. 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 


StiihcniBud  A  Orchestra  Camp 

"Oh  the  BeatUiful  Golf  CoatT 
For  Boys  and  Girls 
LOW  RATES  BEST  ADVANTAGES 
For  iaformatian  write 
ELMER  J.  FRANTZ 
Ban  m  MfCsaA.  MliNiihjl 


Saad  Y««r  Orders  for  Band  Mask  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

“IMD  Mmc  SffCULBT 

1474  Broadway  NEW  TORE 

Lmtast  BuBetin  Sant  am  Baqmatt 


Anew  method  of  teaching  the 
music  student  to  count  correctly 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  western 
musician  who  has  devised  an  inven¬ 
tion  called  “time  bells.”  The  device 
consists  of  a  number  of  vibrating  bars, 
each  mounted  over  a  resonant  wooden 
block  and  tuned  to  a  different  note. 
The  participating  students  strike  their 
bells  with  small  wooden  hammers  as 
the  music  proceeds  and  their  separate 
parts  appear.  The  continuity  of  the 
melody  is  maintained  only  if  all  stu¬ 
dents  keep  in  time  and  strike  their 
bells  at  the  right  time.  In  this  way 
the  correct  sense  of  time  and  rhythm 
is  quickly  picked  up  by  the  working 
together  of  all  players,  including  the 
teacher  who  leads  the  bell-players. 


Etiquette 
on  Parade 

(Omtinued  from  page  18) 

hazardous  because  herein  creeps  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste.  We  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  just  right  to  say  that  there  are  “con¬ 
flicting  opinions.”  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  conflict.  Some  of  us  like 
French  cooking;  some  of  us  like  Ger¬ 
man.  Some  of  us  like  Schubert,  some 
Wagner,  some  Beethoven,  some  Bach. 
Still  there  is  no  conflict.  There  are  some 
fundamental  facts,  characteristics  upon 
which  we  all  agree  about  all  things  upon 
which  we  disagree. 

So  it  is  with  the  instrumental  march¬ 
ing  order  of  the  band.  There  are  little 
variations  quite  permissible.  Different 
effects  are  thus  made  possible  both  in 
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ibe  tonal  and  the  pictorial  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  conductor  has  his  own  men¬ 
tal  picture  to  convey  the  combination 
of  playing  and  marching.  Given  certain 
fundamentals  or  musical  ethics  to  fol¬ 
low,  it  is  ig>  to  him  individually  to  con¬ 
vey  his  picture  in  the  manner  that 
seems  best  to  himself. 

With  fear  and  trembling,  then,  we 
submit  the  instrumentation  and  its  ar¬ 
rangement  into  a  marching  band  as 
shown,  with  the  following  points  in 
mind: 

It  is  to  represent  a  marclung  band. 
In  the  marching  band,  as  distinguished 
from  the  concert  band,  for  instance,  we 
have  suggested  no  player  of  the  third 
trombone  part.  We  have  the  c)m)bal 
detached  from  the  bass  drum  and  given 
a  separate  player  (perluq>s  an  oboe 
player.)  We  have  sacrificed  the  second 
and  third  clarinets  slightly  to  emphasize 
the  first. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  uniform 
holding  of  instruments  is  the  matter  of 
their  grouping  on  the  march.  Many  a 
good  band  has  gone  to  pieces  because  the 
bass  drummer,  at  the  extreme  rear,  could 
not  hear  the  melody  of  the  cornets, 
placed  well  to  the  front  of  the  band.  The 
ideal  arrangement  may  never  be  the  same 
for  two  bands,  but  it  must  be  one  that 
will  be  practical  and  that  will  appeal  to 
the  eye. 

No  two  situations  will  be  found 
identical.  No  two  conductors  will  en¬ 
tirely  agree  as  tp  this  matter.  In  no 
two  communities  will  there  be  found 
similar  instrumental  combinations.  Some 
conductors  want  more  brass  emphasizing 
the  solid  effects  of  the  wind  band.  Others 
try  to  duplicate  the  symphony  orchestra 


in  li^tness  of  effects  and  tone  quality. 
Ideas  and  ideas — the  successful  conduc¬ 
tor  must  have  them.  And  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  go  around  the  average 
city  block! 

Many  prefer  to  have  the  bass  drum 
and  the  cymbals  in  the  rear  of  the  band, 
with  the  comets  well  to  the  front.  It  is 
the  experience  of  the  author  that  the 
amateur  band  so  arranged  is  apt  to  “go 
to  pieces,”  for  the  noisy  bass  drummer, 
unable  to  hear  the  melody,  is  apt  to 
crowd  ahead  of  them  or  lag  behind.  A 
more  nearly  “fool  proof”  proposition  is 
to  have  the  solo  comets  blow  their  mel¬ 
ody  as  nearly  as  possible  directly  in  the 
ears  of  the  p)ercussion  section. 

With  the  brass  drummer  and  cymbal 
players  located  as  they  are,  too,  they 
are  more  directly  under  the  “eye”  of 
the  band  leader,  who  can  easily  turn 
and  direct  them  into  pushing  ahead  a 
dragging  tempo,  or  into  pulling  back  a 
riishing  one.  And,  remember,  exact 
tempo  or  proper  cadence  is  just  as  elu¬ 
sive  as  it  is  important. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  this 
position  nearer  the  band  leader.  Ac¬ 
cents  are  the  “making”  of  the  thrill 
and  punch  in  march  music.  The  bass 
dnunmer,  together  with  the  cymbal 
player,  can  do  more,  in  the  way  of 
proper  accent  observation,  than  any 
other  fifteen  men  in  the  band  put  to¬ 
gether.  Yes,  we  know  those  are  strong 
words,  but  think  it  over.  The  band 
leader  here  can  easily  turn  and  direct 
the  proper  bringing  out  of  accents. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  suggestions  of  this  article  care¬ 
fully  carried  out,  will  go  far  toward  win¬ 
ning  your  public  to~your  marching  band.' 


Write  for  LIBERAL 

NEW  Rental 


Suggested  Marching  Order 


1 1  i«tii  M  r  in 


battaaaraaMdaottaraniB- 
rW  ■trvnMotantiltiMrbmmpRtMd 
th«y  eaalaan  to  play.  Aasr  on*  aaa 
rrat  oaaar  BMraaM»aiaa«(Dkfaarti 
dinat  (nai  factory  at  low  aoat. 

SNOALfM- 

ONHCTOM  OMi  TIACMU 
Thtok  IwwtMc  CMy  piaa  winiMlpyaa 
■at  acw  papUa  or  eraaaiaa  baadc  aad 
onliwtiaa.  ridIraatolfcaappiWaaa 
pwetotoif  daaliad.  Bkhart  laatn- 
—nti  ara  of  Mch  aeality  bat  aary 
■wdtot  priea.  Cooupfeta  Una,  faotary 
■aaiaatoad.  Write  for  eataloa  aaa 
iataili  of  tM  wuuiloifni  new  caatal 
plan.  Alao  toooial  monoy-taatlBp  oOir 
Mid  teM^en. 


•  AND  INTtUMINTS 


Suid  for  this  CDUr 
M«ie  CsUlsf 

Teoebtet.  atodooU.  Bondi,  Or- 
dicctra  loadon,  Bodla  ArtbU, 
and  popoUr  pUaUte,  wUI  Bad 
tUi  catalor  oxtiaaoly  rolutbla 
Orar  I.IMSotoetiou  UM.  WHto 
for  it  today.  No  oMUatton. 

F.  B.  HAVILANO  PUB.  CO. 

Bitobllibod  INS 
IIS  Waal  441b  St..  No  York 


All  Publications 

We  esn  au  any  order,  and  we  are 
anzioos  to  hear  from  all  our  fiienda  In 
school  moaic. 

HOWARD  STUBS  JOHN  NYBO 

Lyric  Music  Company 

SIS  S.  Wabsah  Are.,  .Chicaso 


THE  OHIO  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CAMP 
At  Cedar  Poiet 

Eight  weeki  of  musical  instruction  and 
recreation.  The  finest  mnsicsl  camp  in 
America.  Lowest  tnitkm. 

JuM  1»  Aug.  14.  UM 
P.  F.  McCormick 
SMS  W.  asih  St.,  qeaalaeA  O. 


Whte  rmi  Thtok  ef  OB  Thtok  af 

DALBETS  OMAHA  SPECIAL 
TROMBONE  sad  VALVE  OILS 

At  your  dealer’s,  2Sc,  by  mail  3Sc. 
There  is  so  substitute  for  quality. 
Leaders!  Send  for  sample  parts  of  our 
band  pubBeetions. 

W.  R.  Dskey  MoAc  Cto,  Otoehe,  Nabr. 


Clarinets  IBlepatreb 
anb  EeftniKbeb 

;  ANY  MAKB  -  ANT  BBBAK 

l^arrp  $ebler  Se  Co. 

Mefisrs  V  Oorinott 


◄ 


-^^.hnniikumjiH! 


RINGS  &  PINS  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS 
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Music  Makes 
\  Character 


Indiana 


Wbatlwr  |«ur  irinoi  nqulTM 
MM  lad  npM  m  •  ewnpUO  dnl- 
tarm.  rau  will  flnd  oalr  th*  bMt 
la  Uw  Craddwk  Um. 

Saartlr  MrM  md  tpwUlbr 
Ultand  for  gniiriiK  glrli  lad 
tMM.  BMulifal  and  practical. 

0«r  baautllul  Dra  eatalac  with 
rarapIcU  'lample  line  and  Isle 
prle*  liat  oMlled  without  abllca- 


la  TOUT  Itucr  adrtaa  racardlnc 
aap  prafaraat  a  la  atjrla  or  color. 


By  Harry  Edward  Freund 


The  building  of  character  in  the 
individuai  is  our  only  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  permanent  prosper¬ 
ity." 

It  was  James  H.  Robertson  of  San 
Francisco  speaking,  international 
president  of  the  Loyal  Knights  of  the 
Round  Tabie  at  their  recent  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  1  contemplate  his 
prophecy  with  deep  concern  and 
almost  automatically  associate  its  ful¬ 
filment  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  the 
character  building  process,  with  the 
work  instrumental  instruction  in  the 
schools  is  accomplishing. 

The  United  States  is  making  new 
history,  and  the  younger  generation 
of  today  will  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  a  potent  force  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity  in  shaping 
the  destiny  of  the  nation,  in  which 
character  building  stands  forth  as  the 
keystone.  With  this  important  fact  in 
mind,  the  mental  training  of  the 
younger  generation  Is  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  will  have  to  be  assumed  by 
the  parents,  teachers,  and  national 
educators. 

In  this  essential  regard  character 
building  is  a  most  vital  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  younger  generation, 
for  character  is  the  substantial 
foundation  for  the  future  progress  and 
'prosperity  of  the*  American  people 
and  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  tbe 
real  development  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try. 

A  most  constructive  movement  for 
character  building  for  young  men  and 
young  women  is  displayed  in  the 
bands  in  tbe  high  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

The  National  High  Schooi  Band 
Contest,  held  this  year  at  Evanston, 
Iliinois,  iHoved  the  successful  result 
of  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  enthusiasm 
evoked  at  tbe  public  performances 
testified  in  the  most  emphatic  man¬ 
ner  to  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 

Tbe  participation  of  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes,  in  the  high 
school  bands  develops  their  mental 
faculties,  accustoms  them  to  order 
and  discipine,  instills  them  with  the 
influence  rhythm,  and  proves  a 
most  valued  essential  in  character 
building. 

As  a  result  of  this  mental  training. 


Band  Instrum-ents 

Um  In*  prlcfl  utd  blfh  qinllty  9t  iMiru* 

nentd  taftbM  numy  lehoolfl  to  qulrkly  orconUo 

aiMl  doTolop  Um  boiicU.  Our  boad  orgooUM^fl  wUl  b« 
glad  to  htip  jou.  WIthoiit  obllgotloo  of  tny  kind, 
write  for  coUlog  ud  suggott  tine  when  our  bond 
orgonlaer  mmj  roll  with  lonplei  ond  eonplete  doUllii 
of  our  flinplo  wookly  pogmefit  plon.  Write  today  ««re. 

Band  Organisation  Dept. 


INDIANA 


Band  Instrnmenl; 

SuMMmryof  th«  timrtin  tmnd  Inmtrumetit  Co. 

ELKHART.  INDIANA 


THE 

SOPRANI-LUTTBEG 
PIAJNO  ACCORDION 


GODARD'S  IMPROVED 

Al  WaatlMr  Lmo*  Lnf  BmU  Maite  FwUo 


Tke  sapreme  acluevemeat  la  ac- 
cordioBs!  A  hondred  per  eeat 
pimmo^ype  keyboard  tor  BASS  as 
weU  as  TREBLE!  No  more  bmf- 
fHmg  bmttom*.  No  compromises 
or  makeskifts.  Play  it  exmetly 
like  a  piano.  Play  standard  piaao 
mask  witkoat  analyaiag. 

A  Piano  Accordion  that  i$ 
really  PLAYED  like  a  piano! 

Tke  ingeaioos,  patented  Lattbeg 
meekanism  replaces  old-style  bass 
buttons  witk  a  piamo^ype  key¬ 
board  arranged  in  a  compact 
semi-circle  for  easy  fingering. 
IFilkont  even  moring  yomr  arm 
yon  command  a  range  of  tkree 
fnD  chromatic  octaves  and  a 
third. 

Here  at  last  is  a  doubling  instru¬ 
ment  a  piano  player  can  pick  np 
and  play  witkoat  months  of  study. 
Within  a  few  days  yon  can  play 
it  creditably.  In  a  few  weeks  yon 
can  play  it  practically  as  wdl  as 
yon  now  play  tke  fdimo! 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet! 

Write  today  for  free  booUet  fsut 
issued  wkiek  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  sensational  non 
aeeardion.  There's  no  obtigaRon. 

CONTINENTAL 

.  MUSIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  902 

630  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


BASSOONISTS 

Make  your  own  recdi.  Complete  reed 
making  equipment  cootiating  of  16  articlei, 
cane  Tor  12  reeds,  with  full  instructiont. 
$12.00.  BASSOON  REED  finishing  equip¬ 
ment,  consist^  of  7  articles,  with  instruc¬ 
tions,  an  equipment  every  Bassoonist  should 
have.  Price  $4.50.  Postage  prepaid. 

JOHN  E.  FERRELL 

S14S-A  Sasitfc  Grand  BlvA,  S*.  Lsuis,  Mo. 


—  Did  You  Know  — 

Thaw*  Da  Um  Had  KaUaUa  tUpdr  Wa,k  On 
CLARINETS,  FLUTES.  OBOES. 
BASSOONS  and  SAXOPHONES? 
Prompt  Service  and  Moderate  Charges 
FRANE  L.  KASPAR  CO. 

(faratsriy  OoldbsHi  A  Cs.) 

SOS  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  SUBS 
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the  young  musicians  learn  the  value 
of  cooperation,  concentration,  coordi¬ 
nation.  and  unity  of  purpose,  and  with 
competent  instructors  are  able  to 
grasp  the  princiide  of  harmony. 

With  their  minds  attuned  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamentals  of  music,  in 
its  interpretative  form,  the  members 
of  the  high  school  bands  are  receptive 
to  the  higher  purpose  of  life  with  its 
message  and  mission. 

If  musical  education  in  the  public 
schools  is  to  be  considered  a  fad  or  a 
frill,  then  everything  that  cultivates 
the  finer  sensibilities  must  be  also 
regarded  as  a  fad  or  a  frill. 

A  fad  is  a  passing  fancy,  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow,  and  to  place  mu¬ 
sic  into  that  category  is  ridiculous  on 
the  face  of  it.  I 

Surely,  culture  is  neither  a  fad  or  a  j 
frill.  1 

Life  must  hold  something  more  than 
a  raw  struggle  for  mere  existence. 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that 
the  members  of  the  high  school  bands 
evince  such  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  music  in  many  of  its  various  forms 
and  phases,  and  are  really  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  thorough  in  their  musical 
education  than  many  professional  mu¬ 
sicians  playing  in  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras.  This  has  all  been  accomplished 
by  the  systematic  training  that  the 
young  musicians  have  received  in  the 
high  school  bands,  and  portends  well 
for  their  future  careers  and  achieve¬ 
ments  in  whatever  activity  they  may 
select  for  their  life's  work. 

Bach  day  character  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  sustaining  quality  of  the 
nation’s  leaders,  and  in  every  walk  of 
life  character  is  proving  the  most  val¬ 
ued  asset  for  the  nation  is  passing 
through  a  most  critical  period  in  its 
history,  and  out  of  it  all  will  come  a 
fuller  and  higher  recognition  of  hu¬ 
man  and  social  values. 

Character  is  not  bom  in  a  day.  It 
is  the  result  of  early  training,  of  con¬ 
stant  vigilance,  of  unselfish  motive 
and  strict  adherence  to  the  Golden 
Rule. 

With  these  essential  triats  for, real 
life,  developed  by  character  building, 

I  the  work  of  the  high  school  bands 
looms  up  as  an  inspiring  and  splendid 
aid  in  formulating  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  the  mental,  spiritual,  and  physi¬ 
cal  qualities  of  the  youthful  members 
of  the  high  school  bands. 

Every  parent,  wherever  possible, 
should  encourage  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  to  become  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  high  school  bands  for 
enjoyment  and  entertainment,  for 
mental  development,  for  social  con¬ 
tacts;  and  the  parents  will  realize 
that  as  a  basis  for  character  building, 
musical  education  and  expression  will 
fulfill  their  purpose. 


I  BAND  UNIFORMS 


Unifonns  &  Capes 


mt  Lowest  Prices 
Due  to  the  increasing  costs  of  raw 
materials,  we  suggest  that  you 
place  your  order  with  us  just  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  lowest  availaUe  price. 

For  79  years,  the  best  bands  in 
the  country  have  been  coining  to 
Klein,  for  they  know  that  a  smart 
appearance  means  a  better  band. 
All  Klein  uniforms  are  fashioned 
by  expert  tailors  who  have  special¬ 
ised  in  this  type  of  work,  and  only 
the  finest  all-wool,  fast-color  and 
rain-proof  materials  are  used. 
Original  uniform  designs  in  full  color, 
complete  illustrated  catalog  and  ma¬ 
terial  samples  sent  upon  request. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BROm  Inc. 

715  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tailors  of  distinftive,  servtetable, 
rain-proofed  uniforms  for  70  years. 


CaUlec.  umplM  tt  cMh,  pries*  sad 
SPECIAL  OPTEB  HAILED  ON 
BEQUEST.  SUto  School  Colon. 


R.  W.  STOCKLEY  &  CO. 

SM  S.  Wabast  9trmt 
PHlLAnELPHlA,  PA. 

EsfhHsiisd  UM 


PETTIBONE 

>hraUNIFORIIS 


High  Class  Tailoring 
with  Style,  Fit  and  Com- 
iort. 

Send  for  Catalog  362S 
Samples  and  Prices 
Most  Prise  winning  bands 
wear  uniforms  made  by 


Tk  PettiboK  Bros,  Mff.  Co. 


Uniforms  mnd  Lodge  SutPlies 


Th*  Ualnnlty  *t  lUlnolt  Band, 
tlw  larssst  ichoai  band  In  th* 
imrid;  th*  JsU*t  High  School 
Band,  four  timo*  Notioosl 
ChoMps  thooo  wondsrfiil  organ- 
Isotioa*  sad  couatl***  other 
•chool  bands  la  srery  lUU  of 
th*  Unloo.  m*  and  endors* 
DcHouIln  oniformi. 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

Writ*  f*r  caUloc  (styl*  bo*k) 
and  Minpl**  which  will  b*  sent 
fro*  to  pcospectlT*  purchaser*. 


For  hundreds  of  prom¬ 
inent  bands  thruout  the 
country. 


VU  Write  for  band  cata- 

9 M  logue,  samples  and 

1  prices.  No  obligation. 

THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  GO. 

Stk  sssd  PiM  Sta.  ChirlmiaH.  Ohio 


Tailored  Uniforms 
and  Capes 

For  Scho<4  Bauda 
mnd  Orchoatraa 


UNIFORMS 
and  CAPBS 

give  lervice  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  orlf^sl 
cost.  Dignified  quality 
merchandise  is  advert 
tised  accordingly,  and 
we  can  convince  you  with 
our  new  Sduiol  Band 
Catalogue  and  Samples. 
Write  today  and  mention 
colors  of  materials  de¬ 
sired. 

Gsoris  Evans  &  Cs.,  Inc. 

milSlhSf.  PhfcStbMs.  p*. 


We  also  outfit  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps,  Drill 
Teams,  etc. 


FSEE  CATAUOG 
64  pages  iilustrating 
snappy  nniiorms  and 
eqmpment. — W  rite 

Dayt.  MS 

The  C.  E.  Ward  Co. 


ROYAL 

TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 

FIT  PERFECTLY 
LAST  LONG 
COST  LITTLE 


FOR  YOUR  BAND 
Tltay  giva  you  lasting 
tatidaction. 

Writ#  for 
Frea  Catalog  and 
Cloth  Samplat 


Send  for  illustrated  catalog, 
aampiaa  and  prices  today. 

R«7al  IMfini  Cnspaa; 

916  WALNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MOUTHPffCE 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain  Counter 

3S  WORDS  FOR  $1.00 

YOU  NEW  STUDENTS,  and  old  one*  too,  ja*t  cast  your  eye*  down  this 
colnmn.  Here’*  your  opportnnity  to  get  *onie  real  bargains  withoni  the 
crowding  and  shooting  of  an  actual  bargain  counter.  They  are  offered  to  yon 
exdnsivdy.  Hurry,  bdore  k’s  too  late!  Act  now! 


FOR  SALK:  Orchestra  coats,  %2.  Eton  jack¬ 
ets,  $2-|J  each.  Regulation  band  coats,  blue, 
black,  r^uced  to  $2.50.  Caps,  Pershing  style, 
new,  $1.50.  15  green  band  coats,  $15.  Tuxedo 
suits,  $10.  Leaders  coats,  $2.50.  Free  lists. 
Wallace,  24U  North  Halsted,  Chicago. 

ACCESSORIES:  BaswMo  Palm  Rett  for  right 
hand.  Aluminum  alloy,  adjustable  height,  all 
ready  for  attaching  to  instminent.  £vcry  Baa* 
toon  Player  tbould  have  one  at  this  revolutum- 
ary  price  of  $1.50,  Postpaid.  SHACKLE- 
TON’S,  L<ooiiville,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE:  Lecroix  Oboe,  full  conservatory 
system ;  an  excellent  instruntent  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Price  $50.00  C.  O.  D.  with  3  days 
trial.  Arthur  Davis,  c/o  Caro'ina  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE:  Holton  trumpet,  si'ver  plated  like 
new,  $28.00.  Boriim  System  clarinet,  metal, 
iww  at  $22.00.  Bnescher  Eb  Alto  Saxophone, 
silver  plated,  $35.00.  C.  O.  Conn  French  horn, 
ulver  plated,  $40.00.  Mrs.  Arvine  C.  Kind- 
ingcr,  520  North  Tboman  Street,  Crestline, 
Ohio. 

ACCESSORIES:  Hand  made  oboe  reeds,  each 
one  tested  and  guaranteed,  50c  each  and  your 
old  tube,  or  75c  and  I  furnish  tube.  Give  me 
a  trial.  Russell  Saunders,  P.  O.  Box  204,  Elk- 
hom,  Wisconsin. 

ACCESSORIES:  The  Litke  Bassoon  reeds,  all 
hand  made,  produce  wonderful  tone,  every  one 
tested  before  sent  out.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull 
Aye.  Bronx,  N.  Y.  City  (Former  Bassoonist 
with_  N,  Y.  Philharmonic,  Boston  and  St. 
Louis  Symphony  and  Chicago  Opera  CH- 
chestra.) 


FOR  SALE:  Bass  Eh  bell  up  Sousaphone, 
monater  bore,  cash  or  exchange  deal ;  Trap 
outfit;  Ludwig  Snare  Drum;  Bass  drum;  Buf¬ 
fet  tenor  Sax ;  Lbree  oboe ;  Conn’s  Victor  cor¬ 
net,  alto-mellophone ;  sacrifice  bargains. 
Howard  Tate,  North  Wales,  Penn. 


FOR  SALE:  Large  stock  of  sample  and 
demonstrating  Comets,  Trumpets,  Altos,  Bari¬ 
tones,  Trombones,  Clarinets,  Piccolos,  Flutes, 
Oboes,  Bassoons,  Alto  and  Bass  Clarinets.  At 
less  than,  one-third  regular  price.  On  trial. 
ADAMS,  901  Anchor  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  , 


ATTENTION  ALTO  SAXOPHONISTS: 
NEW  ERA  SAXOPHONE  MELODIES  U 
the  very  latest  solo  collection  on  the  market, 
euy  piano  accompaniment  and  music  that  you 
wit!  enjoy  playing.  It’s  modem  and  packed 
with  meMy.  Price  complete  $1.25.  North¬ 
west  Music  Company,  Mankato,  Minn. 


ATTENTION :  BAND  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRS — The  Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Repair  Department  in  the  South.  PHILIP 
WERLEIN,  ltd.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


ATTENTION:  Home  study  course  in  har¬ 
mony.  Manuscripts  corrected  and  revised,  ac¬ 
companiments  srritten  to  melodies.  Band,  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Vocal  arrangii^.  Low  rates. 
W.  J.  Skeat,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Smooth  *’tho  rocgod  odgo*”  owt  of  yow 
buoil  wff  orehoatra  with  thin  Stodio  Tna- 
log  Bar.  Oaco  yov’wo  wad  H  a  waak  yoa 
“coalda’t  Bwa  without  hf**  for  it  U  ac¬ 
curacy,  raHahility,  aad  simplicity,  all  ia 


ATTENTION :  Thirty  day  clearance  on  sax¬ 
ophone*,  all  size*.  New  and  used.  BAR¬ 
GAINS,  BARGAINS,  BARGAINS.  Write 
quickly  while  stock  is  complete  and  price*  low. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Other  bargain*.  What 
are  your  needs?  Howard  J.  Wallace,  4236 
Wilcox  Street,  Chicago. 


Tka  souadiag  bar  ia  of  tha  kighast  qual¬ 
ity  spadal  alloy  matal  of  wkich  tka  rich 
austaiaad  toaa  is  dafiaitaly  parfact  ia  pitch 
at  all  tima*. .  Tha  mbbm  souaduig  ball 
aKmiaataa  aO  karskadss  of  impact  whan 
struck  agaiaat  bar.  Thara  is  ao  asalat  to 
loso  or  misplara — tha  rubhor  baO  is  msraly 
flippad  with  tka  fingar  to  produca  tka 
toua.  Rasoaatar  is  wood  fiaiskad  ia  tba 
bsautiful  aaw  Black  Frost  fiaisk.  Bar  asay 
ba  used  kociaoataBy  or  kuag  aa  tka  waU 
by  a  kaagar  prowidad  far  that  purposa. 
A-44ff  pitdi,  far  Orckastra  Bb  for  Baad. 

‘M”  for  Band,  "Bb”  for  Orchestra 


WANTED:  New  songs,  solos,  quartettes, 
marches,  etc.  for  every  school  in  the  U.  S.  and 
yon  can  compose  and  arrange  them  with  the 
help  of  our  new,  practical  twenty  lesson  course 
in  composition  and  arrangement.  Send  for 
free  information.  Ed  Cbenette,  DeKalb,  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  the  meantime,  send  tu  your  Imt 
composition,  and  we’ll  arrange  it  tor  voice, 
orchmtra  or  band  at  a  reasonable  price. 


WANTED:  Boy  Musicians  of  high  school  age 
for  the  Bolles  Military  and  Naval  School 
Band.  In  the  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Flowers. 
Address;  Music  Dept^  Bolles  School,  San  Jose 
Blvd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FOR  BALE:  Exceptional  Values  75%  dis¬ 
count  on  Holton  Basses  and  Cornets.  Leedy 
Xylophone  —  $25.00.  Uniforms  —  $4.00.  Bell 
Metronome  —  $5.00.  Sax-Oboe  mouthpiece  — 
$8.00.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
unusual  offer.  Bernard,  35  Duffield,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Gioen,  postpead,  with  15  yearly  subs  at  €0c 
each.  Only  6 cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues, 
any  one  worth  ten  times  the  price.  Bands¬ 
men!  Orchestrions  1  Get  this  for  your  re¬ 
hearsal  room.  See  it  at  the  Contests, 


ACCESSORIES:  20  "Rich-Lane”  Clarinet 
Reeds.  Just  pin  a  dollar  to  this  ad  and  return 
to  W.  G.  Hlavin,  3547  E.  161st,  Cleveland, 


ATTENTION:  Cash  I  fa-  certain  Indian  Head 
Pennies.  We  pay  up  to  $20.00  each.  Smd 
dime  (coin)  for  list  of  dates  and  values.  In- 
pam.  Dept.  SM,  315  Third  St.,  Crecnaburg. 
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Look! 


This  Fine  Foldins 
Music  Stand,  value  $1.50 


Every  School  Musician  needs  a  folding  music 
stand.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  best 
there  is  (a  stand  you  would  pay  $1.50  for  in 
the  music  store)  for  only  40c  with  a  year's  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  School  Musician.  10  big 
issues,  every  school  month  of  the  year — all  for 
$1.00  including  the  stand. 


Your  director  wants  you  to  read  the  School 
Musician.  He  knows  you  need  a  good  folding 
music  stand.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  value  of  this  proposition,  ask  him. 


Dig  up  a  dollar  somewhere — quick. 
Make  up  a  group  order  in  your 
school.  Start  a  campaign  to  equip 
every  student  with  a  folding 
music  stand — and  the  School 
Musician.  Mail  orders  to 
The  School  Musician, 

230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Do  it  Todayl 


and 


Full  Year's  Subscription  to 

The  School  Musician 
value . 60 


$2.10 


All  fo 


Act  Now! 


This  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  and 


you  may  miss 
the  opportunity. 


Don't  Delay  I 


Ail  metal.  Strong,  rigid.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 


THE  lATEST  NEWS 

^  MUSIC  lAND/  V 


'■7VERY  muaician  wants  to  know  wnat  s  going  on  in 
the  music  world. 

New  techniques . . .  New  triumphs . . .  New  improve¬ 
ments  in  instruments . . .  New  opportunities  for  talented 
performance. 

Glance  over  the  news  and  'I’iews  on  this  page.  Then 
find  out  about  the  new  model  Conn  instruments  with 
their  sensational  improvements  which  are  wiiming  the 
praise  and  patronage  of  leading  artists  everywhere. 

Ask  your  Conn  dealer.  Or  write  for  FREE  literature 
on  the  new  model  Coim  Trumpets,  Comets,  Saxophones, 
Trombones — or  whatever  instrument  interests  you  most. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  Mi  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


NEW  aUMNO  TUBA  -  A 
■adwn  NirKas  Toba  eamble 
of  iplHidid  nev  solo  cffetts. 
Bwk  by  Cobb  opeciaDy  for 
Viaant  Fiariaoof  tbeCUeaiio 
ThaaUa  OrebcMra  wbo  eoo- 
esiTadtbcideaandbroticbt  it 
to  menaful  cooplrtion  with 
the  friendly  help  of  Vincent 
Lopei  who  ie  ■hown  with  Mr. 
Fkaiao  ia  the  picture  above. 


r 


CONTINUES  HUOSON-ESSEX  BROADCAST 
— B.  A.  Rolie'i  Saturday  Erenins  Daace  Hour 
for  Hudm-Ewex  eontinuea  la  one  of  the  aaoet 
popular  features  oa  the  air.  The  majority  of  hit 
land  ia  Conn-equipped  and  he  aayt  hia  new 
Connqucror  Coraet  is  "the  finest  eTer.” 


FEATURED  AT  CMCAOO-Kable  Brotlan. 
129th  Infantry  Band,  Mt  Morria  IHuioie— 


SKMS  WITH  NATIONAL  SYMPHONY-Robert  E 
Clark,  bmous  Trombone  Soloist  and  lastruetor  has  just 
eicned  op  for  another  year  as  first  trombonist  with  the 
NationsI  Symphony  Orchestra,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
recently  bought  a  new  (IH  Conn  Trombom  and  srrites  us 
that  it  “has  proven  superior  to  any  trombone  I  have 
ever  used." 


CONN  AT  WORLD’S  FAIR-Preaentation  of  Conn’s  educa¬ 
tions  I  exhibit  on  "How  naisieis  made  with  wind  instruments"  to 
MuseumofSeieBoeaBdladustry.JaekaoBl^^ Chisago.  Coon 
was  selected  exehaively  to  devdop  this  exhibit  wfaieh  is  to  be  a 
permanent  one.  From  left  to  ri^t  are  Dr.  A.  M.  McMahon, 
Curator  of  Phymeal  Saeaecs,  O.  T.  Kreuseer,  Director  of  the 
Museum,  and  C.  D.  Oreenkaf,  President  of  C.  O.  Conn,  Ltd. 


&  4'/  . 
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THE  BBMUNO  TRUMPETER-Here’s  a  typi- 
ml  AmerieaB  Boy  Barsiaman.  ’The  kind  of  slock 
from  srhieb  the  great  artists  of  the  future  will 
esme.  Meet  Edwin  Boaefarake  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
Wm  superior  rating  in  recent  lehool  eonlmt, 
playing  a  Conn  New  Era  ’Trumpet.  Is  be  happy? 


BAND 


om 

NSTRUMENTS 


PRIZE  WHNHNa  OUARTETTE- Prise  Win- 
Beta  at  the  Cbisagatand  Music  FcativsL  ’The 
Wuerl  Sisters  of  Milwsukee,  Wisconsin,  are  a 
s  nmtinn  in  vaudeville  and  on  the  air.  ’They 
reeently  bought  new  Conns  beeauae  they  found 
them  "so  superior  ia  tonal  qualitim  to  any 
other  saxi^ihone  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  lew.’’ 


I 


